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of 1816, and the present treaty is to continue 
term of ten years and until the expiration of 
ymonths after either of the contracting parties 


e given notice. 
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TREATY BETWEEN Ewnoranp ano Napves. A new 


| treaty has been concluded and ratified 
{t abolishes the 


ReaL PROPERTY IN Great Brirain. The fol- 


jowing is an official return, showing the total annual 
value of real property in each county im England 
ind Wales, and also in Scotland, assessed to the 


roperty and income tax for the year 1842, ending 








Lon'glave 9 the 5th of April, 1843— 
| . England. 
. from Bru £ ss 8. d. 
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are orde" fies ae PENNY POSTAGE SYSTEM. From a return) 
usual tha aly issued by order of parliament, it appears 
rir perp ; tn the month ending 20th of June, 1840, 3,665,- 
horns 2 rs ttlers passed through the London general post 
P tp aut hoe eres and olitwards; in the month ending 
- asme! tat June, 1841, the number was 5,342,669; in 





9 907,55 


956; in that ending 


53 ending 18th of June, 1842, it amounted to 
18th of June, 1843, to 





toGong a: in the month ending 15th of June, 1844, 
“4,389; and in the month ending on the 17th! 
Sig. 23—Vol. 18. 


ult., to 6,906,331. The estimated average for four 


weeks, in 1839, from the London district post was 
1,021,386; whilst for the month ending on the 17th 
ult., it amounted to 2,444,176. The net revenue of 
the post office of the United Kingdoin in the year 
ending 5th of January, 1839, amounted to £1,614,- 
253; in the year ending 5th of January, 1844, to 
£523,714, and in the year ending 5th of January, 
1845, to £610,724. itis hence manifest, that the 
revenue of the post office department is gradually 
recovering from the discouragement given to it (for 
a time) by the reduction of the charge to a penny 
per letter. The lowestnet revenue received since 
the adoption of the ‘‘penny” system was that re- 
ceived in the year ending 5th of January, 1841 (the 
first after the alteration,) when it was as low as 
£410,028. 

DiscRIMINATING suGAR DuTIEs. In the house of 
lords, on the 15th, the earl of Clarendon moved a 
resolution for the admission of the sugars of Porto 
Rico and Cuba, founded on the correspondence 
which has recently passed between the British gov- 
ernment and the Spanish minister in this country. 
A debate of considerable length followed. The 
motion was negatived by 28 to 14. In the house of 
commons the same subject, on the same evening, 
was introduced by Lord Palmerston. A _ long de- 
bate ensued, in which the principal opposition spea- 
kers were Lord Palmerston, Mr. Labouchere, and 
F. Baring. The ministerial case was left to the 
defence of Mr. Gladstone. The division showed 





87 for the motion, against it, 175; majority, 88. 

Paruiamentary. The following curious inci-'! 
dent occurred in the English house of lords on the | 
11th of July: 

Lord Brougham proposed a resolution, as a standing 
order, to compel the promoters of all railway bills 
to pay the expenses of those who should oppose 
them, and made nine speeches in its support. The 
earl of Devon ventured to remark on the irregular- 
ity of speaking so often, upon which Lord Brough- 
am, with much warmth, declared that he would 





speak as often ashe pleased, and upon any question 
he chose, without reference to whether it might be | 
agreeable to the noble lord to listen to his observa-: 
tions or not. The noble lord was perfectly at li- | 
berty to pay atteation or not, as he pleased, although | 
there had been a time, when the noble lord was sit- | 
ting at that table, when he was compelled to hear 
him. 

Every body knows that Lord Devon wasa clerk 
in the house of lords, before he proved his right to 
the title which he now enjoys. He has, doubtless, 
the good sense to be in no degree ashamed of the 
circumstance. 

Tue AMERICAN DINNER. A party of American 
gentlemen met at Mr. Spillman’s, the Lyceum Ta- 
vern, on the 4th of July, to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of American Independence. ‘The meeting was 
strictly confined to native Americans. Mr. Edwin 
Forrest, the eminent tragedian, was in the chair; 
Mr. Doughty, the American artist, facing him. Mr. | 
Forrest spoke at great Jength on the glories of his| 
own land, and, we understand, with equal fervor 
and liberality of that in which he now dwells, and 
which is the birth place of Mrs. Forrest. Mr. Pea- 
body, late editor of the Boston Belletin, followed in 
a speech remarkable for perspicuity and power. The 
memory of Washington (an interesting letter by 
that great man was handed round,) Thomas Jeffer- 
son, &c., were drunk most enthusiastically. Thanks 
were voted to Mr. Forrest, Mr. Peabody, and Mr. 
Doughty. 

After the American toasts, the healths of her 
Majesty, Prince Albert, and the rest of the royal 
family, were drunk with enthusiasm. 

‘The American dinner” was a social dinner, sug- | 
gested only the day previous, and carried out by | 


some gentlemen of liberal feeling and bigh stand- | 








ing in their arts, who sought thus to commemorate | 
a day dear to every true-born native of the largest 
quarter of the globe. 

[London Sunday Times, 13th July. 


FRANCE AND ALGIERS. 
Can this be the nineteenth century of the Curis- 
TIAN ERA? 
Is Louis Philippe, king of the Frencn, and this 
an affair of officers and men under his authority? 
Is Africa to be civiizep and Christianised by 
such process as is here detailed? 





Is humanity to endure wars—carried on in this 
style? 

Horripie Massacre. The following statement 
of it is from the ‘‘Akhbar,” a paper published at 
Algiers under the direction of the authorities: 

“There has just occurred in the Zahara one of 
those terrible events which deeply afflict those who 
witness them, even when convinced of their fright- 
ful necessity, and when they are justified in declar- 
ing that everything possible was done to prevent the 
catastrophe. It is known that the corps command- 
ed by Colonels Pelissier, St. Arnaud, and De 
L’Admirault, have been carrying on combiaed ope- 
rations in the west. Colonel Pelissier was busy in 
pursuing the Ouled Riahs, who have never yet sub- 
mitted, as they Jive in immense caverns where it 
would be madness for the troops to enter. On the 
18th June, finding themselves closely pursued, the 
Ouled Riahs flew to their usual place of refuge. 
After having surrounded the caverns, some faggots 
were lighted and thrown by the French troops be- 
fore the entrance. After this demonstration, which 
was made toconvince the Arabs that the French 
had the power, if they pleased, of suffocating them 
in their hiding-place, the colonel threw in letters 
offering to them life and liberty if they would sur- 
render their arms andtheir horses. At first they 
refused, but subsequently they replied that they 
would consent if the French troops would with- 
draw. This condition was considered inadmissible, 
and more burning fagots were thrown. A great tu- 
mult now arose, and it was known afterwards that 
it arose from a discussion as to whether there should 
be a surrender of not. The party opposed to a sur- 
render carried their point, and a few of the minori- 
ty made their escape. Colonel Pelissier wishing to 
spare the lives of those who remained in the ca- 
vern, sent some Arabs to them to exhort them to 
surrender. They refused,and some women, who 
did not partake of the savage fanaticism of the ma- 
jority, attempted to fly, but their husbands and re- 
latives fired upon them, to prevent their escape 
from the martyrdom which they had themselves re- 
solved to suffer. Colonel Pelissier then suspended 
the throwing of the burning fagots, and sent a 
French officer to hold a parley with the Ouled 
Riahs, but his messenger was received with a dis- 
charge of fire-arms, and could not perform his mis- 
sion. Thisstate of things continued till the night of 
the 19th, when, losing all patience, and no longer 
having a hope of otherwise subduing these fanatics, 
who formed a perpetual nucleus of revolt in the 
contry, the fire was renewed and rendered intense. 
During this time the cries of the unhappy wretches, 
who were being suffocated, were dreadful, and thea 
nothing was heard but the crackling of the fagots. 
This silence spoke volumes. The troops entered 
and found 500 dead bodies. About 150, who still 
breathed, were brought into the fresh air, but a por- 
tion of them died afterwards.” . 

A letter from Algiers of the 8th, gives a report, 
setting forth that General Cavaignac had recently 
made a bold coup de main ata place about 40 leagues 
south of Tlemcen, and had carried off a number of 
people, who were still devoted to the cause of Abd- 
el-Kader. The reportof the retrogade movement 
of the Ex-Emir is confirmed by the accounts from 
the west. Hisretreatis attributed to the unfavyora- 
ble disposition of the tribes of the south towards 
him. 


In the position which has now been assumed by 
the French in Northern Africa, habitual warfare 
with the inhabitants of the country, and occasional 
disputes with their neighbors in Tunis and Morocco, 
may be looked upon as the natural conditions of a 
sovereignty which had no origin, and has no defence, 
but the sword. The rigor of the seasons, and the 
difficulty of transporting troops across the rugged 


| and roadless country, alone interrupt the incessant 


series of these military operations; and the return of 
summer, which enables the inhabitants to pasture 
their herds, and to prepare their precarious creps, 
regularly invites the French forces to leave their 
quarters in order to slaughter the cattle and to set 
fireto the harvests. Ina recent account of one of 
these eapeditions, which had penetrated into some of 
the more fertile Queds of the Atlas, the French of- 
ficer in command relates that he gave orders to bis 
soldic rs to cut down the olive trees and the fig trees 
of the district—the only wealth of the native popu- 
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lation; and he adds that, so barbarous are the natives 
of these regions, that nothing but measures of ex- 
termination can extort from them a reluctant sub- 
mission to the authority of France. It is this spirit 
which keeps alive a war carried on by the natives at 
such desperate odds against an army of eighty-six 
thousand men, now thoroughly accustomed to the 
strange and fearful warfare of the country, and com- 
manded by officers who have fought in Africa as 
many years as the generals of Napoleon employed 
in gatherng all the Jaurels of their renown. The po- 
pulation of the country, which was supposed before 
the French conquest not to exceed two miitlions, is 
now belleved, upon much better authority, to amount 
totwice that number. The natural resources ap- 
pear to be little impaired by the continuance of the 
war, for they possess the art of harassing the enemy 
and surrounding his positions with constant danger 
and uncertainty, even when they are most destitute 
of the military supplies which are indispensable to 
regular armies. Such a contest is deadly and inter- 
minable. No prisoners are made, except by rare 
exception and as hostages, on cither side. No quar- 
ter is asked or given: and this -anguinary conflict 1s 





raging, not in the heat of a battle or the combina- 
tions of a campaign, but as a permanent system of | 
military policy to which no term can be assigned.-— 
The French themselves show symptoms of recoiling 
(at least in Paris) from the barbarity of such enor- 
mities. Operations had been prepared upon a great 
scale for carrying the war into a tract of mountain- 
ous country of considerable extent, inhabited by the 
bravest of the Kabyles or mountain tribes, which 
have never been subdued or even attacked by a 
French army; and our accounts from Algiers state 
that officers of al] the nations in Europe lad obtain- 
ed permission to witness the campaign. The utmost 
that can be said of these Kabyles is that their inde- 
pendence excites the envy of the subjugatea tribes, 
and that they afford an occasiona! retreat to the en- 
emies of the French. These reasons, however, 
were held to be sufficient to justify an invasion of 
their mountains. But the committee of the cham- 
ber of deputies appointed to examine the Algerian 
estimates for this year reported as its opinion that 
the proposed expedition into Kabylia was inoppor- 
tune, imprudent, and impolitic; and certain it is that 
the concentration of the troops destined to act with 
the central corps against this mountainous region has 
weakened the French positions at the extremities of 
their territory; and it has been asserted by M. Gus- 
tave de Beaumont that all the western country be- 
tween Tenez and Mostaganem is actually in iusur- 
rection. In spite of the withdrawal of Abd-el-Kader 
from the scene of action, and his temporary repose 





within the frontiers of Morocco, it is acknowledged 
on all hands that the state of the populations of 
Northern Africa is less pacific and subdued than it! 
was in 1843 and during the summer of last year.— 

The members of the French opposition, who have 

the best information from Africa, and some local) 
knowledge of the country, describe the situation of | 
Algeriaas one to be dreaded and deplored—ebranlee~ 

disturbed, if not actually shaken. If the fact be so, it! 
doubtless implies no more than a renewal of a war! 
which has unly been suspended from accident, not 
from any pacific intentions of either party, and in the | 
territory of Algeria there is no reason, as we have 

observed, for supposing that such a war will ever! 
arrive at its termination until the forces and the in- 

terests of France are withdrawn to some other part | 
of the world. But the difficulties of the French go- | 
vernment of Africa are no longer confined to their 
internal enemies, against whom ihey may act with- 
out any restraint of policy or humanity; they have 
also to deal with the Ewperor of Murocco—a fo- 
reign sovereign against whom even the most signal 
victories may not always prove conclusive arguments. 
It was remarked with some surprise, last year, that! 
French Africa was never more tranquil than during | 
the short campaign which drew the marshal, his best | 
officers, and a large body of troops to the frontier of 
Moroceo. That tranquility indicated a total want 
of concert between the Arab chiefs and the Moorish 

generals, for a movement by Abd-el-Kader on the 

south, whilst the main body of the French army was 
engaged on the northwest, was a natural and might 
have proved an embarrassing diversion. Peace, 

however, was restored with Moroceo upon condi- 
tions in al! respects creditable to the moderation of 
France; and we most earnestly and sincerely trust 
that no sinister counsels or inaccurate information, 
or the turbulent ascendency of the chiefs at his own 

court, will induce the Emperor of Morocco to place 
himself a second time at the mercy of so formidable 
an enemy. [Cor. Nat. Intelligencer. 





TEXAS. 
The “Trustees of the Texan Emigration and Land 





Company” advertise for settlers on their tract, and 


4 





offer to give each family three hundred and sixty 
acres, and each single man one hundred and sixty 
acres, on the payment of sixteen doJlars for surveys, 
&c. on the former, and cight dollars on the Jaiter.— 
They say: 

“Our grant lies between the 32d and 34th degrees 
of north latitude, in the counties of Fannin, Nacog- 
doches, Milam, and Robertson, between the Brassos 
and Red rivers, comprising the celebrated Cross 
Timbers and the Upper Trinity river and its nume- 
rous tributaries, running one hundred and sixty-four 
miles on Red river, thence south one hundred miles, 
thence east one hundred and sixty-four miles, thence 
north one hundred miles to the beginning, on Red 
river. Gentlemen of the highest standing and in- 
telligence, who have visited our grant, are willing to 
testify to the declarntions we make, that our territo- 
ry contains, for its dimensions, perhaps the largest 
body of the richest and most fertile lands of any 
portion of North America, and that no country is 
more abundantly watered, being thickly interspersed 
with rivers, creeks, rivulets, and fine springs of the 
purest and most wholesome water. The extensive 
river bottoms and magnificent prairies are not surpass- 
ed by any lands on this continent for richness, loca- 
tion, and fertility of soil, with a capacity to produce 
abundantly all the staple articles grown in this coun- 
try, and with as little labor to the cultivator. The 
Jands have a gentle undulating surface, and are so 
well proportioned with woodland and prairie that 
nearly every settler may have woodland sufficient 
for all the purposes of fuel, fencing, and agriculture, 
and enough rich prairie to relicve him of the tedious, 
expensive, aud laborious work of clearing a planta- 
tion, requiring only to be fenced in to be ready for 
the ploughshare and spade. Our agent, Mr. Hens- 
ley, who was raised in the richest part of Kentucky, 
says of the country: ‘This is the most magnificent 
country my eyes ever behelil, for richness of soil, 
water, climate, and all other advantages.” Mr. Ma- 
thewson, also, who is an educated Scotch gentleman 
of high standing and intelligence, whom we sent 
there as surveyor, confirms the statement of Mr. 
Hensley, and in a letter of June 5, 1845, in speaking 
of the unsurpassed beauties of the prairies, uses the 
following language: ‘The prairies, those gardens of 
the world, for which the speech of England has no 
name, beautifully interspersed with groves of timber, 
and still more beautifully adorned with flowers of 
every color and every shade of color, surpassing the 
skill of the painter and the imagination of the poet, 
would make a person almost believe, were it not for 
the absence of the Houris, that he was transplanted 
into Mahomed’s paradise.’ 

“This part of Texas is peculiarly adapted to the 
snecessful growth of cotton and tobacco, as there are 
no frosts to destroy the crops. Indian corn, rye, 
barley, oats, sweet and Irish potatoes, peas, beans, 
melons, figs, garden vegetables, and all the fruits of 
this country, together with many grown in the tro- 
pics, are produeed in luxuriant abundance; and it is 
not surpusssed by any part of the world for iine wieat 
and every variety grass, abounding also in an ample 
range of wild nutricious pasturage, which affords the 
greatest facility for rearing cattle at the very cheap- 
est rates. Horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs, all thrive 
here with the usual care and attention. 


“The timber is composed principally of red, white, 
post, and Spanish oak, cotton-wood, elm, ash, and 
black walnut. The country abounds in wild game, 
such as buffalo, deer, wild turkeys, prairie hens, 
quails, and grey squirrels, and the forest with wild 
honey. 

“The Trinity river empties into Galveston bay, 
and Red river into the Mississippi, and are each na- 
vigable to our grant about seven months in the year, 
which will afford a cheap conveyance of the surplus 
iroductions to the best markets of this country.— 
Fish of every variety, especially the spotted trout, 
are abundant in the crystal waters of the rivers and 
creeks. There are salt springs, coal and iron mines, 
mill sites, and Jocations for manufacturing sufficient 
for all the wants of the country. 

“The climate, for health and pleasure, is not sur- 
passed by any in the world, and in this respect may 
be termed the Italy of America—ihe thermometer 
ranging from 45 to 90 degrees Fahrenheit during the 
whole year, the winters being mild and spring-like, 
and the hotsummer months constantly relieved by 
the cool, refreshing, and invigorating breeze which 
ever plays over the country. 

“After the Ist July, 1846, the company contem- 
plate altering the terms to settlers. Persons, there- 
fore, intending to emigrate to our colony would do 
best to go there before that time,” &c. 

Here 1s one little patch of the wild lands of Tex- 
as, one hundred and sixty-four miles long by-a uni- 
form breadth of one hundred—containing 16,490 
square miles of fertile land—nearly equal to the area 
of Vermont and New Hampshire united, and repre- 





sented to contain more rich arable land thay 
England—which is to be given awa 
come, after which it is expected Lo be 
that the claimants can realize colossal] 
the sale of the residue. 
you: Texas is covered with such. 
knavery, then, to pretend that our governme, 
assume the public debt and take the public | 
Texas, in order to keep up the price of wild Ig 
this is in substance the pretext. 
that the government can never sel] any for 
acre while the speculators want to sell any 

(MV. ¥. Tribune, 
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EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

James H. McBride, register of the land office 4 
Springfield, Missouri, vice Joel H. Haden, removed. 

Nicholas R. Smith, receiver of public moneys at 
Springfield, Missouri, vice Geo. R Smith, removed, 

Peter Dixey, collector of the customs at Marble. 
head, Mass. vice James Gregory, removed. 

Joseph T’. Pease, collector of the customs at [4- 
gartown, Mass. vice Leavitt Thax'+, 

Stephen S. Levy, as deputy postmaster at Lowel, 
Mass. !n place of Jocob Robbins, removy cd. 

Stephen R. Mallory, at Key West, Floisdia, vice 
Adam Gordon, removed. 

Wm. E. Russel, register of the 'xnd office at Dan- 
ville, i{linois, in the place of Johu \ 
commission will expire on the 24th of August, J845, 

George P. Manouvrier, of Louisiana, consul for 
Pernambuco, Brazil, in the place of G.T. Snow, 


recalled. 


Stewart Steel, of Pennsylvania, consul] for Dun: 
dee, in Scotland, in the place of Kdward Baxter, re- 


called. 


Joel Turrill, of New York, consul for the Sand- 
wich Islands, in the place of Alexader G. Abie, re- 


called. 


Samuel Haight, of Louisiana, consul for the Azo- 
res or Western Islands, in the place of Charles W. 


Dabney. 


Alexander J. Bergen, of New York, consul for the 
Island of Bermuda, in the place of William Tudor 


Tucker, recalled. 


Abel C. Pepper, as marshal of the United States 
for the district of Indiana, in the place of Robert 
Hanna, whose commission has expired. 

William J. Grayson, collector of the customs at 
Charleston, S. C. reappointed; to take effect on the 
6th day of August, 1845, when his present commis 


sion will expire. 


Arthur R. Crozier, marshal of the United States 
for the eastern district of Tennessee, in the place of 
Richard M. Woods, deceased 

Thomas Watson, register o 
Louis, Missouri, vice Wm. 8S. Allen, removed. 

Join A. Langlois, receiver of public moneys, Ke, 
at Kaskaskia, Illinois, vice Richard B, Servant, re 


moved. 


DIPLOMATIC 

Mr. Ocisy. - We enjoyed the pleasure of ¢ 
ining at the store of Messrs. Hayd 
street, a massive service of plate, 
silver wrought pitchers and w 
sized goblets, and two heavy vege 
which has been presente 
in the language of the inscription—" | 
esq. H. B. M. C. by the citizens of Charles 
1845.” The plate is manu 
Kirk, of Baltimore, who h 
he does in every specimen 0 
chasteness of design, execution nish, 
der him a workman of more than ordinary 
The pitchers contain on either side 4 
in highly finished raised work terminalin 
ronial Castle, nearly embower 
near which is a glassy lake, an == 
pictured in life-like manner several hu 1a 
h surmounts the vegeta! 
and the aru 
h seed burstil ' 
f all lovers of this 


The ornament whic 


is the exuberant pomegranate, 
fully disclosed the ric 
rind as to tickle the palate of all | 
ful fruit. The dishes and waiters res 
fully formed conches, which, with , 
additionally ornamented with various ¢ 


signs. 


We do not know which to adm 
nifeent silver service, 
prompted its presentation. 
among us for many years as 
during his whole career 
ment, urbane manners and 
endeared him to the who 






. Vance, whose 
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~~ nust be highly gratifying to him to know that 
character and services have been justly appre- 
oer by our citizens, who have united in presenting 
him 4 testimonial of their respect and regard, 
which will be a proud and flattering memento to 


‘m in after years. 
him in alter y [ Charleston Courier. 


Exits, Charge d’affairs to Caraccas. A com- 
—snigation over the 4 aint Re of X. Y. Z. in the 
pallimore American, says—‘:We learn from a gen- 
{leman recently from Venezuela, that Mr. Ellis, our 
sent charge d’affairs at Caraccas, and who, it 
ems, has not only faithfully discharged his duties, 
put has acquired a high standing and much influence 
yith the government of Venezuela, had received 
some two hundred letters from his democratic friends 
in the United States, assuring him that his removal 
by colone] Polok was condemned by the liberal de- 
mocracy, aS it was well known he had largely con- 
ributed to the union of the Polk and Tyler parties. 
Rumor says that upon Mr. Ellis’ return to the United 
States, he is to take charge of a “States Rights” de- 
mocratic paper, to be started here, but, whether, 
ynder the circumstances, he can sustain the present 
aiministration is, we should think, quite doubtful, 
as he was among the first of Mr. Tylor’s friends who 
were discarded by Mr. Polk. Having been one of 
Mr. Tyler’s confidential correspondents and the edi- 
tor of his leading paper in the west, we take it for 
granted he knows something about the mode, manner 
and conditions on which the ‘‘union” referred to, 
was brought about, and we would not be surprised 


| iosee some developments on this subject However, 


this is with us, entirely conjectural. 


American minisler to London. N. P. Wituis, now 
in London, writes to the New York Mirror,—‘‘It is 
more a matter of rejoicing to Americans abroad, 
than congress supposes, when foreign ministers are 
the kind of men, 1n manners and mental culture, to 
do credit to the eountry. Mr. McLane’s appoint- 
nent as minister to England, is a worthy succession 
to that of Mr. Everett—two more admirable repre- 
sentatives little likely to appear at the English court 
forany nation. I was dining a day or two since 
with a former member of the queen’s cabinet, and, 
in the London papers of that morning Mr. McLean’s 
appointment had been announced. Our host spoke 
of Mr. McLane, and afterwards of Mr. Everett, with 
a whole-hearted tribute to their qualities as men and 
diplomati-ts, that would have gratified the friends of 
these gentlemen not a little; and indeed, wherever [ 
go, Mr. Everett is lauded without measure. He has 
been in London ina trying time for a representative. 
Qur national credit—lumped without distinction of 
stales in one sweeping dishionor—has been like a 
visible cloud about him wherever he has appeared, 
and he has Seen waited on, of course, by committees 
on questions he could not answer without pain and 
mortification; aud, through all this, he has steadily 
ren in the respect of those around him, and now 
stands personally higher, (so | was assured by one 
who spoke with authority), than any diplomatic re- 
presentative now at the English court. At another 
party heard a very fine description given of the 
elect of his singular eloquence upon one of these 
committees. They-had felt in delivering what they 
had to say, that they had placed him as the respon- 
dent, ina position of overwhelming embarrassment. 
His reply was waited for with a sympathy for him 
4 aman. From every one of these gentlenien, 
however, he “drew tears,” (so the describer stated), 
and they left his house enchanted with the man, if 
“ot more content with what he had to offer on the 
part of his country. Surely the difference between 
‘uch a representative and others who are capable 
ol being sent abroad, is worth the country’s looking 
atand influencing.” 


The death of gen. Jackson was officially notified in 
ondon, by Mr. Everett, the American minister, and 
Yonmanders of American vessels in the ports of the 
nited Kingdom were requested to hoist their flags 
al half-mast, on the day after receiving the notice. 


Baron Defeaudis, the new minister from France, 
‘rived at Buenos Ayres on the 30th May, in the 
rench steam frigate Fulton. 


Mr, Mandeville, the recalled British minister, had 
's audience of leave on the 7th of June, and on the 


Mr. Ouseiey, the new minister, presented his 
credentials 


; Mr. Bryan, U. S. charge to Peru, presented his 
redentials May Ist, and entered upon his duties.— 
lon: bad suffered somewhat in his health from his 
Ng detention at Panama, but was rapidly regaining. 


ie 


lhe 3 


‘led States at Lima, arrived at New York on 
Yih ult. in the bark Rapid, from Havana. 


Ube hon. J. C. Pickett, late charge d’affaires of 
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| ceded point that some persons were bribed by cer- 


Tue pest or Texas. Direct information with re- 
gard to this rather interesting matter is obtained 
with difficulty, so we are glad to pick up any ‘inci 
dental’ tidings of it. We find the following in a 
pro-Texas letter from New Orleans to the New 
York Herald: 


“I am truly sorry to see that your New Orleans 
correspondent of the 16th June, has committed some 
errors in his communication, which as likely to mis- 
lead the community with regard to Texas money 
and bonds. It is true, Texas lands are in demand, 
particularly those held by Mexican titles; but Texas 
treasury notes and bonds have not advanced, nor is 
there any thing doing in thom at any price—they are 
quoted thus in N. Orleans: Red Back, 13a14 cts. on 
the dollar; Interest Notes, 15216: Bonds 8 per cent. 
19220; Bonds, 10 per ct. 20a21. The Red Backs are 
notes first issued by the government, and they bear 
no interest; they began to depreciate, and notes bear- 
ing interest of ten per cent. were next issued to pre- 
vent depreciation, and a law was enacted allowing 
holders of the first issue to fund their notes and take 
bonds drawing ten per cent. interest. The next 
year the law was changed, and only eight per cent. 
was allowed. The various issues of the government 
may be safely estimated atten millions of dollars. 
Nor is it true that this debt will be paid by Texas 
immediately on its annexation to the United States. 
These promissory notes and bonds are the last thing 
that will be paid. There are very many individual 
claiins which will be promptiy paid by government, 
to wit: supplies for the army, money advanced, per- 
sonal services, &c. These stand as debts against the 
government, nor have they been liquidated by bills 
or bonds. The government will in all probability 
never pay more than ten cents on the dollar on these | 
bonds and bills, and that too for the reason that the 
government and people never receivd that amount 
for them. They are chiefly held by brokers and 
speculators in New Orleans, who wrung them from 
the oppressed government and its poor people for) 
the amount of from three to eight cents per dollar, 
and the government will doubtless pay what they | 
justly owe,and uo more. Is it right or just they | 
should? 

“The brokers have tried many ways to secure 
their Texas claims to the full amount on the face of 
them, but they will never succeed. Itis now a con- 








tain persons by an offer of thirty per cent. on the | 
amount of the debt if they would cause it to be sti- | 
pulated in the articles of annexation that the United | 
States should pay the Texas debt. One treaty was) 
drawn up for this purpose but was not ratified. Per- | 


sons then commenced negotiations elsewhere, and | 
ple discovered their schemes. 


‘In Texas a national debt is truly and practically | 
a national blessing, and I will demonstrate it. About | 
nine-tenths of the people have not as yet received | 
from the general land office the titles to their lands. 
The land office expenses will amount to an average 
of about fifty dollars each. These old notes and 
bonds are received at par value—fifty dollars of 
them can be bought with seven dollars par money— 
so that the person while he is only paying seven dol- 
lars in par money is really paying fifty dollars of the 
government debt, but if any other nation was to as- 
sume the debt, it would raise the money to par value, | 
and the citizen would have to pay fifty dollars in | 
par money, and instead of the govornment getting 
any benefit from the remaining forty-three dollars, 
it would go to the brokers and bond-holders, and the 
government would get no more than if it was ten | 
cents per dollar. It is not true that each dollar is 


| ter the tempest has passed. 


This business of paying off notes of hand at eight 
or ten cents on the dollar, because the maker saw fit 
to dispose of them at that rate, is one that we can’t 
quite see the honesty of. The buyers took the very 
serious risk of the continued independence, the sol- 
vency and honesty of Texas, on account of which 
risk the seller agreed to submit to such a discount. 
Now when pay day approaches, the debtor says, 
“Sir Creditor! | will pay you just what money I re- 
ceived from you'’ ‘Why, friend,” remonstrates the 
creditor, “‘what did you mean by agreeing to pay a 
much larger sum in case you were ever able to pay 
any thing?’ ‘*Mean,’’ responds ‘Texas, ‘1 meant to 
get your money, which I wanted right badly; but 1 
am out of my troubles now, so take what I offer you 
and clear out.’”? This may be a very nice business, 
but we do hope Uncle Sam will keep entirely clear 
ofit. He has some character to lose, in spite of his 
recent hankering after loose company. 





Texas—Annexation. The passage, by the last 
United States congress, of the resolutions inviting 
Texas to become a member of the Union, of course 
compromitted our government to the government 
and people of Texas, in case the proposition was ac- 
cepted by them. 


They have accepted the proposition; and there is 
an end, or ought to be an end, of all dispute about 
annexation proper—so far as it is a question with the 
American people. As to our disputing now, whether 
the right means were embraced in the said resolu- 
tions, of effecting the object, if effected at all—it is 
all nonsense. The grand question was, ‘ Annexation 
now or never” as presented by one of the political 
parties. Of the other party some were for procras- 
tinating—some were out and out opposed, now and 
forever. Issue was taken to the people, in fact, though 
some of each party attempted to deny it, yet as has 
been proved by the result, the issue was tried by 
the vote on the presidential election. The party 
‘sfor Annexation now or never,” was successful, and 
they carried the influence of that success into the 
ensuing session of congress—and the annexation re- 


| solutions were passed in virtue of that influence. 


The great battle was fought,—the last citadel,— 


the senate of the United States, was carried. The 
contest was over. 


It is not in the nature of things to expect violently 
excited, or strongly prejudiced minds to settle down 
at once into calm, or to acquiesce in measures 
which many believed to be radically wrong. The 
wave will, for a time, continue to lash the shore, af- 
Ours is a republican go- 
vernment, and people accustomed to think, speak, 


& write, print, very much whatever they please. How 
thought they could lull the people of Texas by offer- | Le at aa ype . 
ing them another boon, but it would not do; the peo- | far ‘terror of opinion may be tolerated, whilst truth is 


left free to combat it,” is likely to be fairly put to 
the test, in the experiment now making with a popu- 
lar government. One of the principles on which the 
government is based, is that the majority, constitu- 
tionally exercising their prerogative, is to rule. The 
minority must submit to be ruled. Todo so with as 
good a grace as they can, constilutes the virtue of 
the trial. Texas is annexed. Quibbling about the way 
in which it was done, is of little avail. We are 
clearly of the opinion that a better way might and 
would have been devised, if more deliberation had 
been given to the vast ramifications of difficulties 
with which the subject was surrounded. But a ma- 
jority thought otherwise, and took the responsibility 
of instant action. No one, it is to be hoped, will be 
disposed to add one feather to the weight of difficul- 
ties which really have to be encountered in adjusting 
affairs under the new alliance, for the general bene- 
fit of the now extended Union. 

Whether Texas, with its president, cabinet, con- 





good for one acre of land—it is true that you can 


ment pays for no surveying or avy other expense— 
all is paid by the locator.” 


The New York Tribune comments on the above— 
It here appears that ‘‘the various issues of the [Tex- 
as] government may be safely estimated at ten mil- 
lions of dollars.” Bui the eight and ten per cent. 
interest for several years is evidently not included in 
this, and there is a further liberal sum due for ‘‘sup- 
plies for the army, money advanced, personal ser- 
vices &c.’’ Then there is the army and navy to pay 
off, with ever so much arrears, and these will have 
to be paid in full, even though the funded debt is 
paid at ten cents on the dollar. There is manifestly 
a very liberal bill here for somebody to pay. Shall 
Uncle Sam volunteer to foot it, ‘unsight, unseen?’ 
We submit that when the respectable gentleman 
does that thing it will afford a very strong presump- 
tion that he is getting in years and hasn't as much 





gumption as he used to have. 


enter land at two dollars per acre, but then you must. 
pay for location, surveying, &c. in good money; it is | 


gress, and revenue laws, can be now a part of the 
| Union,—whether itis yet a foreign government—a state 
of the Union,—or a terrilory,—and a thousand other 


not here as in the United States; here the govern- | queries, we leave to hair-splitting casuists. 


The framers of the United States constitution 
omitted one very material provision in specifying the 
delegated powers given by the instrument. We 
| mean that of adjusting the boundaries of the coun- 

try. lt wasan unforiunate omission. According to 
states’ right doctrines, that power in this country re- 
sides in none of our governments. Necessity soon 
demonstrated that such a power was indispensable. 
The very apostle of the states’ right sect, Thomas 
| Jefferson, himself, was the first to discover the omis- 
sion, and to bow io the necessity of violating all his 
states’ right opinions, on this very point. Louisiana, 
as it then was,—all west of the ate was the 
consideration. If a provision for admitting that re- 
gion into the Union was not in the constitution, it 
certainly ought to have been there. The case was 
deemed too emergent to admit of sufficient delay to 
/have such a provision incorporated, or it certainly 
| would then have been so introduced. 
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The precedent was conclusive. Whether there 
may be such a thing as ‘‘common constitution,” as 
contradistinguished from ‘common law,” we know 
not. Common law is said to be the perfection of 
common reason, and constitutions are but one of the 
forms of law. Whether this precedent may be plead 
as establishing the ‘common constitution” upon this 
point, is for the learned in the law to determine. — 
All we maintain is, that a case somewhat analagous, 
as to peerest necessity under the impulse of popu- 
Jar will and widely extended ‘interests, was again 

resented in the case of Texas,—and was found to be 
irresistible. The most that could be desired by the 
sincere and conscientious adherents to the /etter of the 
constitution, was, that its spirit and the scope of the 
instrument should be as closely regarded and adher- 
ed to, as the nature of the case admitted. Upon 
these points many of them honestly objected to the 
course pursued by the majority. 

Annexation was opposed from various motives, by 
its Opponents, a3 well as advocated by as various 
motives. Butonce consummated as far as the action 
of the late congress weni, the nation was compromit- 
ted beyond retrieve, and it is folly unnecessarily to 
embarrass its progress. 

As incident to the accomplishment of the object 
thus decided upon, it becomes the imperative duty of 
the executive to employ the forces of both army and 
navy, so as most effectually to protect and preserve 
the interests of the country, wherever they deem 
them to be in danger,—carefully abstaining, how- 
ever from trenching upon the right, which by the 
constitution, is reserved for the authority of congress 
alone, to either ‘“‘declare” or make war. 





Treasury oF THE U.Srares. Public deposites. 
The secretary of the treasury reports the pubtic 
moneys in the various government depositories, sub- 
ject to drafton the 28th ult. amounting to $7 ,007,- 
810 92. 

The Washington correspondent of the Charleston 
Mercury writes July 28th. “I mentioned in my last 
letter the strenuous efforts which are being made by 
Messrs. Corcoran & Riggs of this city, to induce the 
secretary of the treasury to place with them a much 
larger amount of deposites than they now hold.— 
They have now in their possession, J understand, 
about $500,000, it having been reduced from a mil- 
lion and a quarter of dollars to a half million, which 
they want to be increased. All sorts of efforts and 
endeavors are being made to accomplish this end. 
Handsome loans to individuals who may be supposed 
to have influence with the secretary—splendid din- 
ners—recherche wines—agreeable and fascinating 
company—all are used, and used unsparingly. Mr. 
Walker, however, is under obligations to the coun- 
try to perform his duty with an eye single to the in- 
terests of the people, and it is to be hoped that no 


pertinacious applications, or unwearied solicitations, | 


or splendid dinners, or grand parties will have the 
effect of inducing him to allow his better judgment 
to be overpersuaded, in regard to the safe keeping 
of the public funds.” 

Treasury notes. The amount outstanding on the Ist 
inst. according to official report was $776,264 18. 


Revenve. Amount of duties collected at the port of 


New York. In July, 1844, $2,184,418 88 
In July, 1845, 1,808,794 31 
Falling off $375,624 57 


The amount received from the Ist of January of 
the present year, up to the 31st of July, was $10,- 
549,995 2l—a decrease, compared with the same 
period of time Jast year, $3,079,798 44. 

The revenue received at the Boston custom house 
during July amounted to $700,600 being over the 
amount of July, 1844. 

ARMY JOURNAL. 

We noticed in our last, the movements of the 2d 
regiment of U. 8. dragoons towards Texas. An ar- 
ticle showing the disposition of the artillery and in- 
fantry concentrated near New Orleans, and destined 
for the service, was inadvertently omitted. Though 
now a jittle out of date, we insert a part of it, in 
order to preserve a history of the movement. 

Ten companies of the 3d regiment United States 
army, 580 men in all, arrived on the 10th at New 
Orleans. ‘They were under the command of colonel 
Hitchcock, and as the barracks were already full of 
troops, quarters were taken for them at the lower 
cotton press. 

The New Orleans Republican of the 17th ultimo, 
says—“The steamship Alabama, which arrived last 
evening from Pensacola, reports a brig in the river 
coming up, having on board the U. States artillery 
company until recently stationed at Charleston.— 
Upon the arrival of this company, we understand, 
the whole of the force concentrated here wall be 
immediately despatched to Texas.” 


| Christi, Texas. 


plished soldier, and a thorough gentleman. Much as 


The New Orleans Tropic, of the 17th July says—} 
Gen. Taylor, commanding U. S. troops destined for 
Texas with staff, arrived here yesterday in the steam- 
boat Yazoo, from Fort Jesup. 

The New Orleans Bee of the 19th ult. says—“The 
steamship Alabama, and ships Victoria and Suviah, 
have been chartered by government to transport the 
3d and 4th regiments of United States troops from 
the barracks below this city to Texas. According 
to the wording of the charter party, these vessels 
are bound to land the troops at Aransas bay, state of 
Texas.” 

The New Orleans Jeffersonian, of the 2lst July 
says—-The United States troops at the barracks, and 
at the lower cotton press, are making preparations 
for their visit to Texas with great activity. The 
veteran general Taylor, with a foresight peculiar 
to him, and a peculiar knowledge of a portion of 
the people he will have to deal with. to wit—the 
Indians—amongst whom he has spent fifty-five years 
of his active and military life—-is providing every 
thing necessary to carry out the views of the govern- 
ment. On Saturday company E of the 3d artillery, 
under command of lieut. Bragg, arrived from Char- 
leston, all well. This afternoon the steamship Ala- 
bama will start for Corpus Christi. She will take 
gen. Taylor and his staff and the 3d regiment of the 
infantry. The ships Queen Victoria and Suviah will 
follow shortly afterwards—perliaps before Thurs- 
day. The Victoria will take a portion of the 4th in- 
fantry, and company E, 34 artillery, all und e:the 
command of captain Page, of the 4th infantry—a 
veteran and most worthy officer, than whom few 
know the Indian character better. The Suviah takes | 
the rest of the 4th regiment. 

On the 231 July the 3d regiment of United States 
infantry, lieut. colonel Hitchcock, commanding, left | 
New Orleans for the Bay of Aranzas, near Corpus 
The regiment is five hundred and 
sixty-seven strong, and both officers and men are in 
perfect health. The vessel conveying the troops was 
convoyec by the U. States sloop St. Mary’s. 

Major Delafield, the present superintendent of the 
military academy at West Point, 1s, we hear, to be 
relieved very shortly—Captain Brewerton, of the 
engineer corps—to which branch of the service the 
office of the superintendent is confined—succeeding 
him in the commafid of the post. Capt. Brewerton 
is comparatively a young man, an able and accom- 


as the academy will miss the services of major Dela- 
field, it has been fortunate in his successor. 
[New York Gazette of the 28th. ult. 
More of the movements of our troops. We have been 
favored with a Jetler trom one of the brave officers 
of that favorite regiment of the west, the second re- 
giment of dragoons, dated Fort Jesup, July 17. He 
informs us that seven companies of the regiment, 
under command of col. Twiggs, are there prepared 
to take up the line of march overland for Corpus 
Christi, as soon as they are officially informed of the 
passage of the annexation resolution by the Texan 
convention. [New Orleans Picayune, July 22. 
Court martiaL. Capt. Mackenzie, of the army, 
is before a court martial, on Goveruor’s Island, on a 
charge of breach of discipline. The court consists 
of col. J. B. Crane, president; lieut. col. B. K. Pierce, 
lieut. col. N. S. Clarke, major J. Ewing, major S. 
Ringold, captain C. 8. Merchant, capt. A. B. Eaton. 





NAVAL JOURNAL. 
OFFICIAL——-NAVY DEPARTMENT— ORDERS, &e. 


Jury 24—Chaplain George W. Latham, ordered 
to the navy yard, Norfolk. 

Passed midshipman Edward F. Beale, detached 
from the On-ka-hy-e, with leave of absence for two 
months. 

Midshipman William Nelson, detached from the 
sloop of war Falmouth, with leave of absence for 
two months. 

Boatswain John Mills, and sail maker Wm. H. 
Brayton, ordered to the navy yard at New York. 

JULY 25—Midshipman Ww. D, Austin, ordered to 
the receiving ship at Boston. 

Midshipman Adrien Deslonde, leave extended two 
months. 

Sailmaker J. G. Gallagher, detached from Bos- 
ton yard, and ordered to cteamer Mississippi. 

Sailmaker Thomas J. Boyce, detached from the 
steamer Mississippi, and waiting orders. 

Juty 26—Commander D. N. Ingraham, ordered to 
the command of the brig Somers. 

Passed midshipman ©. S. Throckmorton, detached 
from the schooner On-ka-hy-e, and ordered to the 
sloop Cyane. 

Passed midshipman Wm. H. Jamesson, ordered to 
the schooner On-ka-hy-e. 

Passed midshipman Charles C. Simms, ordered 





“—.. 


Jury 28—H. L. Thistle has been discontinues 
agent for the preservation of timber On the e " 
lands in East Florida. Public 

Jury 29—-Passed midshipman John J. Goi.: 
dered to the schooner On-kechy-<. Guthrie, or. 

The Naval School. It is now, we believe 4 { 
mined on by the department, to break up the . “ee 
schcol near this city, and to open one near the « 
where the students can be accommodated on thea 
part of the year, and have the advantage of dy 
ercise during the warm weather. This plan is a4 
self a good one. It is bringing the pupils into th 
proper atmosphere, and must tend Breatly to ‘ 
sure the very knowledge which it is their duty 
their interest to obtain, and the duty and interest of 
the government to give. , 

But there is another consideration eminently de 
serving the attention of the government, and wh ' 
we doubt not, entered into the motives for the pro. 
posed change. The immediate vicinity 10 a large 
city is always feund sufficiently dangerous to the 
young student, even where the authorities of the 
school may exercise restraints upon the movements 
of the young people, and to this the professors of 
Harvard University, and of other public seminaries 
will testify. 


But when the young men are, by Circumstances 
of the school, and the nature of their appointment 
in a great measure freed from the restraints of strine 
gent regulations, they are very liable to give more 
time to admeasurement of the lengths of the street 
than of any of those which may come up in thele 
trigonometrical studies; and, instead of keeping re. 
gularly upon the line of the circle of their daties 
they will be found flying off in a tangent. Of these 
dangers, many are fully aware, and some, as we 
know, refer to them with pain and mortification. It is 
better to remove the pupils from the dangers of temp- 
tation, than to attempt to deliver them from the evils 
with which their own imprudence and inattention of 
the government bave led them. We venture to say 
that if a judicious choice is made in the location of 
the naval school on shore, and a commander for the 
school ship, that there will not be one rejection of 
midshipmen, after examination, where there are 
now twenty. [ Philadelphia U. S. Gaz. 


A draft of thirty-four seamen arrived at Norfolk 
on the 28th ult. from Philadelphia, under command 
of lieut. Abel, and were transferred to the U.S. ship 
Pennsylvania. 


The Gulf squadron. Our last advices from com. 
Conner left hin on the eve of sailing from Pensa- 
cola for the coasts of Texas and Mexico. The re 
turn of captain Stockton from the Gulf, leaves com. 
Conner in sole command of the U.S. squadron in 
the gulf. His force at present is about 200 guns, all 
told, but several vessels are under orders to join the 
squadron. 

The Princeton, U. S. steamer now under com- 
mand of F, Encie, having completed her repairs, 
took in coal and provisions at Philadelphia, and is 
off for the Gulf. | 

The U. S. ship John Adams, capt. McCluney, sail- 
ed from New York Ist inst. for the Gulf of Mexico, 
with supplies for the squadron. 

The surveying brig Washington, dropped down 
from the Brooklyn navy yard 31st ult. under sailing 
erders for the Gulf, proceeded to sea, sprung aleak, 
and had to return. 

The U. S. brig Porpoise, lieut. com’g. Hunt, sailed 
from Norfolk the 30th ult. for the Gulf of Mexico. 


Pacific squadron. The following U. 8. ships were 
at Callao, May 12th; Savannah commodore Sloat) 
Warren, commander Hull; Portsmouth, com. Mout 
gomery; schooner Shark, lieut. Howison, arrived the 
day previous from Valparaiso; store ship Relief licut. 
Robb. i 

The Portsmouth sailed for Valparaiso, May 12th, 
to convey Dr. Crump, U. S. charge d’affuirs, to Chill, 
to that port. The health of Dr. C. was much im 
proved by his few days delay at Lima. ’ 

The Warren to sail in a few days for Central Ame 
rica, landing Delazon Smith, esq. U. S. especl? 


ich, 


| agent to Equador, at Payta, whence he would proceed 


overland to his destination. 
The Shark sailed trom Callao, May 20th, bringi"6 
to Panama Mr. Pickett, late charge d’affairs to ~~ 
The Levant, com. Page, was expecied at Callao 
all May, from Mexico. 


The East India squadron, com. Parker, Brandyoi™ 
St. Louis, and Perry, were expected at Valpara®® 
in all the month of May. é ival 

The U.S. frigate Constitution, captain Pere nt 
was at Singapore March 6, to sail for Canton 
few days. All well. Cruz fot 

The U. S. brig Truzxton sailed from Vera 
the Canaries May 24. 


lermo 
The U.S. frigate Cumberland sailed from Pasert 





to the sloop Marion. 


for Malta. 


commander 
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“is sloop of war Portsmouth. A letter from her 
mander, J. B. Montgomery, to the secretary of 

the BavYs dated Callao harbor, April 21, says—“1 
por ynavoidably detained at Rio until the 8th of 
arch, when, having obtained a supply of water, 
ond completed other necessary arrangements for a 
5500 round Cape Horn,I sailed from that port; 
and, passing close in sight of the westward of the 
rranklin Islands on the 18th, and through the straits 
of Le Mare on the 20th March, reached to within 
thirty miles of Cape Horn, when, being headed off 
by fresh southwest squalls, we were prevented from 

sing its meridian until the 23d of March—accom- 
jishing the run from Rio in fifteen, and from the 
Chestpeake to the Pacific ocean, (not iucluding the 
nine days passed at Rio), in forty-eight days—a run, 
[helieve, which has not its parallel on record. Experi- 
encing boisterous weather, with adverse winds, for 
gveral days after leaving the cape, we arrived at 
Valparaiso on the 6th instant, in twenty-nine days 
fon Rio Janeiro, and sixty-two sailing days from 
the United Siales—being also the shortest run from 
both, by some days, that is known to the residents. | 

“Remaining at Valparaiso a few days to refresh, | 
sailed again on the 10th instant, and arrived here on 
the 19th inst. when in pursuance of instructions, I 
had the honor to report to com. John D. Sloat. 

“Having, in my two communications of the 10th 
of December and 27th of February, reported upon 
the performances of this ship, and fully expressed | 
my favorable opinion of her excellent properties, it’ 
seems superfluous, alter the extraordinary run she) 
pas performed to Rio, Cape Horn and Valparaiso, 
forme to add any thing to the details already fur-| 
nished—these, | conceive, affording more satisfacto- | 
ry and conclusive evidence in her favor, than would | 
any additional statement in my power to present. 
It is proper, however, to inform the department, that | 
while running through the straits of Le Mare on the 
9h March, we satled thirteen and one-quarter- | 
knots, under topgallant-sails and coursers, during 
several fresh squalls upon the beam; in the intervals 
of which, our rate being twelve and twelve and 
ahalf knots, the spars and sails standing remarkably 
well, aud the ship bearing up admirably under her 
canvass, so that we had no occasion to take in or re- 
duce a sail during their continuance.” 

The U. 8. ship Cyane dropped down from the Nor- | 
folk navy yard on the Istto the anchorage off the 
nival hospital. She is under orders for the Gulf of 
Mexico, and will sail soon. 

The sloop of war Marion, at the Charlestown, 
Mass. navy yard, is ordered to be got ready for sea. 

The U.S. steamer Mississippi made an experi-_ 
mental trip in Boston harbor, on the 28th ult. to test 
the working of Stevens’ cuts-off, which have lately | 
been fitted to her engines. In going down with a. 
small head of steam, she ran 5 miles in 25 minutes, 
oratthe rate of 12 miles'an houm Between Long | 
sland Head and Deer Island she was turned round | 
several times, making a circle somewhat less than a | 
third of a mile in diameter, and performing the en- | 
ure circle in nine minutes. Returning, she went by | 
log 7, knots agatnst a strong tide,and not much | 
sicain On, and was stoppeu on the way in 25 minutes. | 
Sie was very deep, having on board about 690 tons | 
of coal, besides all her stores, except powder, and, 
Was, moreover, a good deal down by the head; yet | 
ihe trial was considered satisfactory. 

U.S. sloop of war Yorktown touched at Monrovia, 
“lst May, and sailed on the 27th for the windward. 
U.S. ship Jamestown sailed 27th April for windward, 
having arrived from leeward 20th April. 


The naval court martial which tried capt. Voorhees 
on the second accusations—have one now in session 
ou board the North Carolina in the New York har- 
bor, where they were ordered to re-assemble, teir 
decision in the case having been sent back to them 
by the department. 
“The defence of the Lakes.” A Detroit correspon- 
ent of the Cincinnati Watchman writes, June 24— 
— little iron war steamer of the lakes lies a few 
fe h from the table where 1} sit writing. She is 
the big gun at her bows, every one or two mi- 
Mi with a concussion and reverberation which 
ae every thing tremble in the whole vicinity. 1 
cline went aboard with Dr. Stowe, through the 
— of our friend and fellow citizen, Mr. John- 
a ate Sutveyor general, who is superintending the 

oval of the office to this city. ‘Mhere are about 
ray on board, charged with the important func- 
ene % Washing their own shirts, mending their 

Af reeches, drinking whiskey and water when 
cee Set it, washing the decks, and firing blank 

tae as the “defence of the Lakes” may require. 
Deac ing army is a national cancer in time of 

®, and a hemorrhage in time of war.” 
P wee Baily, auditor; Mr. Devanport, deputy naval! 
'} John Stuphen and S. ‘I’. Hubbard, clerks, 





‘ 





4ve been removed by the nayal officer. 


| diately occupied by eastern emigrants. 


Tue Brittsn navy. According to the latest of- 
ficial reports—say one month ago, the British go- 
vernment had 

In the Mediterranean, 24 sail, under vice admiral 
Parker, (names and force we omit for want of room.) 

In the Pacific ocean, 13 sail, under admiral sir Geo. 
F. Seymour. 

East India seas, 25 sail, under commodore sir H. 
M. Blackwood. 

West India, North America, &c. 13 sail, under vice 
admiral sir F. A. Austin. 

North coast of America, 12 sail, under counter adm. 
Inglesfield. 

Cape of Good Hope and West Coast of Africa, 11 
sail, counter admiral Joceline Percy. 

The manceuvring squadron at Spithead, (under 
counter admiral Parker), will consist of the St. Vin- 
cent and Trafalgar of 120 guns each, Queen 100, 
Albion 90, Rodney 92, Canopus 84, Vanguard and 
Superb each of 80. guns, and steam frigate Vulture. 

In active service, (at sea), there are in all 8 ships 
of the line, of 84, 80, 74 and 72 guns respectively, 
32 frigates, 100 steamers of all sizes, and 160 smaller 
vessels. + 

West coast of America 24 sail, under commodore 
Wm. Jones. 

The total number of ships of war, of all sizes, now 
in the British navy, is 584, besides 87 now on the 
stocks. 

Of the above number 88 are ships of the line, of 
from 72 to 104 guns each. 

85 Frigates of the lst and 2d classes, carrying from 
50, down to 32 guns each. 

103 Steamers, 8 of which are frigates, 30 are cor- 
vettes, and 64 of smaller rank and size. 

309 Corvettes, carrying from 3 to 24 guns each. 

60 are reported as no longer fit for service. 

Now building —23 ships of the line, 27 steamers, 
113 frigates, 1] corvettes and smaller vessels. 

This immense fleet employs in the time of peace 
23,000 able bodied seamen, 2,000 stout lads, and 94 
companies Royal marines. 





Tue oTHeR Navies OF Europe. According to the | 
Review are thus estimated—Russia 385, France 362, | 
Austria 31, Prussia 6, Holland 18, Spain 26, Bel- | 
giuin 4, (very small size), Sweden 7, Denmark 4, 
Naples 3, Sardinia 8, Norway 2, Greece 8, the Papal 
states 1, and Hanover |, not comprising, of course, 
the number in the progress of construction. 


The queen’s visit to the fleet. This morning about 
eleven o’clock, the royal party embarked in the 
royal yacht and visited the fleet; the garrison guns 
saluting her majesty as soon as the standard was 
seen, in Stokes Bay, and as her majesty approached 
the fleet, she was similarly complimented by the 
ships, which were decked with colors and the yards 
manned. Her majesty went on board the St. Vin- 
cent, 120, carrying rear-admiral Parker’s flag, and 
then rowed along the line, visiting the Trafalgar, 
120, captain Martin, and the Albion, 90, commanded 
by captain Lockyer. This latter ship having been 
in comimission a longer time than the rest, lias im- 
proved upon this advantage, and, without doubt is 
the most perfect man-of-war in the English navy. 
The Trafalgar and St. Vincent were in a high state 
of effectiveness, as are the rest of the squadron.— 
Her majesty returned to Osborne about two o’clock. 
On Monday next, if there should not be a fine com- 
manding breeze, the squadron will shift sails, top- 
masts and yards, at anchor, which her majesty and 
the Prince Consort will witness from the royal yacht; 
should, however, there be such a breeze as will ena- 
ble the squadron to go seaward of the Nab Light, 
they will run out between the Owners and Dunnose, 
and perform such evolutions and mimic such an en- 
gagement as the circumstances of the weather will 
permit. The queen and prince may perhaps prefer, 
in that case, to be on board Admiral Parker’s ship. 
At all events, it will be an exhilarating and a right 
English exhibition, and steamers from all quarters, 
crowded with company, will doubtless follow the 
ships. {Hampshire Telegraph June 21. 


The journals remark that the French law of 1840, 
conceruing transatlantic steamers, is not Jost for 
every body; it has added seven steam-frigates to the 
Mediterranean seven corvettes, which together, could 
in a short time, throw an army of twenty-five thou- 
sand men into Maly or on the coast of Spain. France 
is much stronger with steam in that sea than she is 
on her ocean borders. 

Fesiteve 

Pusiic LaNnps. It is stated that the amount of 
received at the Green Bay, Wisconsin, land office, 
during the month ending June 30th, for private en- 
tries, was fifteen thousand nine hundred and one 
dollars, forty-five cents!!! And the amount received 
for the same purpose during the quarter just ended, 
is forty thousand dollars! Full nine-tenths is imme- 


Tue Wasuiwetom pirate. The Alexandria Ga- 
zette states that the Washington plate was brought 
from Arlington House, and deposited in the Bank of 
Potomae for safe keeping, the proprietor being about 
to revist the scenes of his youth, in the city of New 
York, afteran interval of fifiy-four years, and thence 
to make a pilgrimage to the sites, hallowed by events 
of revolutionary memory, in and around Boston.— 
Among the plate is a tea service, made in N. York 
in 1789, and engraved with the crest and arms of 
Washington. This was used during the whole of 
the first presidency, and up to the death of the chief 
at Mount Vernon, December, 179¥. There is, also, 
a massive waiter of pure silver. From this venera- 
ble relic of other days, was served the great men of 
the country, who survived the revolution. Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, members of the 
old congress, and of the convention that formed the 
constitution—patriots, statesmen, warriors—includ- 
ing the illustrious names of Adams, Jefferson, Clin- 
ton, Sherman, Livingston, Morris, Carroll, Chase, 
Clymer, Ross, Lee, Madison, Hamilton, Pinckney, 
Jay, Miffln, Lincoln, Steuben, Knox, Wayne, Og- 
den, Hartley, McLane, Morgan, Harry Lee, Ho- 
ward, and many others, alike brothers in renown, 
and alike endeared in the affections of their country- 
men. 








INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. Commodore Morris and 
Colonel Totten came down Lake Erie in the U. S. 
steamer Michigan, and have taken lodgings at the 
American Hotel. ‘These distinguished officers are 
engaged in making a recunnoissance of the Jakes, 
with reference to the defence of the lake country, 
and the establishment of suitable naval stations.— 
They embarked at Chicago on the 13th instant, and 
have visited, as we understand, the following places: 
St. Joseph’s, Grand River, and the Manitou [slands, 
on Lake Michigan, the Straits of Mackinaw, Fort 
Gratiot, at the outlet of Lake Huton, Detroit, and 
Monroe, Toledo, Put-in-Bay, Sandusky, Cleveland, 
and Erie, on Lake Erie. The distinguished ability 
and high character of these officers will give great 
weight to any recommendations they may make, and 
their report will ve looked for with much interest. 
[Buffalo Com. Adv. 














STATES OF THE UNION. 








New Hamepsnire.—Crow Legislation. 


“The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark, 

When neither is attended.” 
The Portsmouth Journal, under the head of ‘Crow 
Legislation,” reports the proceedings of the New 
Hampshire legislature upon a bill giving a bounty on 
killing crows and foxes. The bill grew outof a pe- 
tition from certain citizens setting forth that said 
crows and foxes had committed most grievous de- 
predations upon their crops, poultry, &c., and beg- 
ging that a law giving areward for killing them be 
passed. ‘The bill was met at the threshold by a mo- 
tion to declare it inexpedient to legislate on the sub- 
ject; which motion was negatived—116 to 123. 


A considerable debate ensued, in which many 
speakers took part. There was as much diversity 
of opinion among the speakers as in the discussion 
of a ‘*Farmers’ Club.”” Some said the crow was not 
so bad as he was represented to be; that he did eat 
some corn, but that he saved more to the farmer 
than he ate, by destroying worms and insects, which 
were themselves so destructive tothe corn, Others 
said he was a very destructive bird; that he saved 
very little to the farmer in the way intimated, and rob- 
bed him of a greatdeal. One gentleman said that in 
his section of the state they had this year destroyed 
whole fields of coro; and another gentleman, in illus- 
tration of the ferocity of the animal, and the entire 
absence of any emotion of pity from his breast, stated 
that they were known to pick out young lambs’ eyes! 
This should have been enough to bave determined 
the legislature to have ordered the extermination of 
the whole crow family; but, strange to say such was 
not the effect. “Jim Crow” had a staunch friend ina 
Mr. Preston, who very effectively opposed the bill. 
We here quote the journal: 


‘Mr. Preston said he did not come up to the house 
with any particular instructions on the subject. He 
hoped that the gentleman from Walpole did not 
urge the passage of the bill from any prejudice on 
account of color. He was opposed to any bill of 
the kind. He believed that the crow was produc- 
tive of more good than evil, and he believed that 
any legislation on this subject was uncalled for.— 
He said that the crow destroyed worms and insects, 
and in this way more than repaid the farmer for all 
he took from him. This fact was within the know- 





ledge of farmers who had paid any attention to the 
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subject. But Mr. Preston said he was opposed to} ye not see thim when the old general was buried,, present time under contract and is ih, 
the bill on constitutional grounds; because he found | *twould have made your heart beat too see two such | the building of three very large mills in as many an 
Qj. 


clauses in the constitution which declared against 
such a bill: He then read from the petition which 
stated that certain foxes and crows had done much 
evil and had committed depredations, and then 
asked that a law might be passed granting a bounty 
on ihe heads of the ‘above named.’ Such a law would 
be an ‘ex post facto’ law, (laughter,] and contrary to 
the spirit and intention of the constitution. Another 
constitutional scruple was in relation to the power 
which this state had in such cases. It was provided 
in the constitution of the United States that, in cases 
of war with individuals and nations, congress only 
should have power to grant letters of marque and 
reprisal. (Laughter.] Another objection was, that 
it was declared in the United States constitution that 
no state shall ‘emit bills of credit.’ Nuw,on every 
crow’s bead there will probably be a bill, and, a3 we 
grant a bounty, they will bear a credit; it will there- 
fore be issuing bells of credit. [Laughter.] If any 
farmer Jooks out for these mischievous animals he 
can prevent their depredations. He knew a farmer 
who prepared his corn in alcohol previous to plant- 
ing. After the crows attacked the field, and had 
taken a few kernels, they at first began to be talka- 
tive, then warlike, then flew at each other and wag- 
ed fierce war, without any regard to the militia 
Jaws of New Hampshire or any other state, and 
they finally cleared out pretty thoroughly corned.— 
{ Laughter. } 

“Mr. Royston thought the character of such a bill 
had some features of the dark ages. He did not 
believe that such alaw would be tolerated in the 
present state of public feeling in relation to capital 
punishment. He hoped that, if the bill did pass, it 
might contain a feature so that the punishment of 
death might be commuted, and the offender sent to 
the state prison for life, to be Jet out when good be- 
havior should be promised. ([Laughter.]” 

Upon the question of indefinite postponement the 
yeas and nays were taken, and resulted—116 to 116. 

The speaker voted in the affirmative, and the whole 
subject was indefinitely postponed. 

he election of a member of congress to fill a va- 
cancy occasioned by the failure to elect the full 
ticket in March Jast, takes place oh the 23d Septem- 
ber. There are three candidates: Ichabod Good- 
win, of Portsmouth, (whig); John Woodbury, radi- 
cal ‘‘democrat;” and John P. Hale, conservative 
“democrat.” Mr. Hale, it will be remembered, was 
proscribed by a portion of his party, for his vote on 
the Texas and slavery questions. 





ConnecticutT.—Stlalistics. The legislature of Con- 
necticut at its present session, provided by law, si- 
milar to that adopted in this state last winter, for 
taking the statistics of the various branches of in- 
dustry in the state. The results of the entet prise in 
the two states will doubtless exhibit a greater vari- 
ety of industrial pursuits, and in proportion to their 
population, a greater amount of wealth accruing 
from them, than can be exhibited by any other two 
states in the Union. We should like to see the sta- 
tistics of Virginia or South Carolina side by side 
with either of them. [Spring field Gaz. 





New Yor«.— Taking the census. Some rich scenes 
occur in taking the census under the late law of the 
state of New York for that purpose. ‘The following 
from an eye witness, is one: 

**Is the head of the family at home?” asked the in- 
quiring marshal. 

‘*Here’s the devel with his book again for the d’rec- 
try,”’ shouted a junior of family to the maternal head 
above stairs who presently appears. ‘Is it the heads 
of the family ye want sure: but last week ye want- 
ed our name for yer d’rectory an’ now ye want our 
heads? A free country this, sure, when one’s head 
is not safe. Be off, and bad luck to ye and all like 
ye.” After some explanations the questions in order 
are asked. 

Who is the head of the family?—‘‘Ann Phellm yer 
honor, the same in old Ireland and foriver.”’ 

How many males in this family?—Three males a 
day with prateys for dinner an’ ——. 

But how many men and boys?—‘‘Och, why there’s 
the ould man an’ the biy, and three childer who died 
five years aga, heaven rest their dear souls, the 
swatest jiwils that iver” 

But how many are now living?—‘‘Meself, and me 
daughter Judy, ye see them, anda jewil of agirl she 
is indeed.” 

But have you no males in your family?—‘“Sorra 
the one, the ould man works hard by the day and 
Patrick is not at home at all, but to his males and 
his bed.” 

How many is subject to military duty?—“Niver a 
one; Patrick and the ould man belong to the Immits, 
and sure finer looking soldiers were niver born; did 








fine lookin’, gintale well behaved boys.” 

How many are entitled to vote?—‘*Why the old 
man and meselfand Judy, and warn’t it we that 
bate the natives an’ the whigs an’ all, an’ elicted 
ould General Jackson over *im all. Sorra the day 
when he died and disappointed us all, for a fine man 
he was.” 

How many colored persons in your family?—**Na- 
gers, did you name nagers? Out, man, an, don’t be 
insultin? me. Out wid* ye, an’ niver ask for me 
senses agin’—-don’t ask about me senses,—whither I 
have nagers in me family! Yer out of yer senses 
yerself, begone and don’t bother me.” 

| Knickerbocker. 


PennsyLvania.— The public works. The Pennsyl- 
vanian, in alluding to an article from the Harrisburg 
Argus on the subject of the main line of the public 
works, says: ‘'The preductiveness of the region 
through which the line passes, the developement of 
the resources of our state, and great thoroughfare 
for western trade which it must ultimately become, 
cannot fail to render it in a few years a work of im- 
mense advantage to the commonwealth, yielding a 
large and handsome profit upon its cost. The net 
revenue for 1843, was $281,514; that for 1844, 
$502,854—showing an increase of $221,310. The 
revenue for the present year, should it bear the same 
ratio, will exceed the interest at five per cent. on 
the cost of construction. The expenses have thus 
far been very much the same as last year, while the 
receipts have exhibited a very large increase. We 
have no reliable data to show the actual increase for 
May 2nd June, but from the opening of the canal to 
the 30th April, the increase over the net revenue of 
last year amounted to over $50,500. A similar in- 
crease during the season would swell the net revenue 
to over $750,000.” 


Hollidaysburg Reservoir. The canal commission- 
ers, finding the appropriation of $20,000 made for 
that purpose to be insufficient to complete and bring 
into use the Eastern Reservoir, at Hollidaysburg, 
have resolved to spend no part of the appropriation. 
The appropriation was so made that the board have 
no authority over it unless it shall be sufficient to 
bring the reservoir into use. 

Pittsburg Manufactures The Pittsburg Advertiser, 
says: ‘*We yesterday noticed a manufactory of 
tacks, brads, &c., but omitted to add that the make 
per day is from 400,000 to 500,000, and also that 
though the machines are modelied after those in the 
east, numerous improvements have been made by 
the proprietors. 

“The Chronicle notices a manufactory of anvils 
about to be built here. Some weeks ago we noticed 
a new rolling mill buiiding by Messrs. G. & J. H. 
Shoenberger, adjoining that belonging to Mr. Peter 
Shoenberger, but run by them for some yeurs, in the 
fifth ward. This new mill is of the Jargest class; 
the machinery will be heavier than any in use in the 
other mills about the city. The standards for the 
rolls, now making by Messrs. Bollman & Garrison, 
weigh 7,200 lbs. each. But in addition to this large 
establishment we have the pleasure of announcing 
that the Messrs. Shoenberger have purchased a piece 
of ground from Mr. 8S. McKelvy, just across the 
street from their new mill, for the purpose of build- 
ing yet another and larger rolling mill and forge — 
This is enterprise, and demonstative of proof of the 
prosperity of this leading interest of the iron city.— 
Messrs. G. & J. H. S. will when these two mills are 
completed, have three rolling mills aud three forges 
in operation in this city alone. 

The fifth ward is growing rapidly. Near the 
mills above mentioned Mr. 8S. H. Hartman is buid- 
ing arolling mill and machine shop, and we also 
observe a large saw mill going up in the same neigh- 
borhood. A new and very large tannery is in opera- 
tion just above. 

Of the new cotton factories we have obtaineJ the 
following particulars respecting the 

Penn Colton Factory—Proprietors—Messrs. Ken- 
nedy, Childs, & Co. 
building of this establishment are: length 156 feet, 
wicth 50 feet, and heighth five stories. 
will be coverd with slate. 


tioned and most beautiful ever built Here. 
tractors for building are W. & J. Alston. ‘The con- 
tractor for the machinery, which it is intended shall 
be of the most perfect kind and have all! the latest 
improvements, is Gen. C. T. James of Newbury. 
port, Massachusetts, who also drew the plan for the 
whole establishment. The reputation of General 
James as a builder of cotton mills may be inferred 
from the fact that an addition to managing one of 
the most perfect mills in the country now in success 








ful operation—the James’ steam mill—he has at the 





‘he dimensions of the main: a 
‘and Mitchell, and they are now about commencing 
The roof! large rolling mill. 
The height of the stack} A ' ; 
is 90 feet, and it is allowed to be the best propcr- | ed in Butler, and is one of the largest | 
The con- | Pennsylvania. 





ferent places. 
A double engine of great power and high fin 
beiig built by Mr. Samuel Stackhouse of this 
there will be six boilers, 40 feet in length. 
looms, shafting, &c. the company are manufacty 
in this place. When completed the mil] wij} men 
mence with 7,000 spindles and a large number of 


ish is 
City; 
The 


looms of the most approved build and finish 
be in operation this fall. m- Ttwil 
Another new cotton mill of smaller dimensions 


will commence running in a few days—the at 
lars we will give shortly.” , patticg, 

The same paper of the 14th of July Says; 4] 
falls to our Jot (the junior editor’s) to traverse “ 
burnt district every one of these mortal hot da : 
and though the task is any thing but agreeable * 
must confess it is alleviated by the Sights we behold 
there. Some people abhor brick and morta. a ly 
dickens, ithas an air of newness very repulsive ve 
their love of the antiquated and venerable. Now 
we, as a general thing, do like these same fresh, sal 
new scenes. The solution of this question of tay 
iseasy. If we were like some lazy fellow we wot 
of, who do little else than vegetate, Possibly wwe 
might imbibe their antipathies; we say ‘possibly,’ 
for we are not sure we should. But the sin 
ple why and wherefore is that we have the bump of 
go-aheadaliveness strongly developed. We devout. 
ly hate to stand still in business matters, and being 
a ‘native’ Pittsburgher, nothing terrestrial lies nearer 
our business affections than her prosperity. 

We delight therefore to see the inherent and too 
long dormant energy of our citizens fully developed, 


Mineral wealth of Pennsylvania. [t will not be long 
before we shall! export iron (which we now import) 
in large quantities, if the discoveries made and make 
ing of large beds of iron and coal combined, continye 
to furnish such ample supplies. The number or 
thickness of the coal strata in Bear Mountain and 
Valley, northeast of Harrisburg, are extraordinary, 
That one mountain alone contains coal enough above 
the level of tide water tosupply the city of New 
York for two hundred and sixty thousand years! and 
an abundance of iron ore in the immediate vicinity! 
It is a mine of wealth to that great state. Fifly beds 
of iron ore and anthracite coal are exposed to view, 
all lying above the bed of the Bear Valley. These 
fifty mineral beds are comprised within a vertical 
distance of 1,160 feet. They plunge or dip atan 
angle of about 45 deg. towards a common centre, 
or rather central line, the horizontal distance through 
all of them being only 4,500 feet, which is less than 
amile. Through the Big Lick Mountain the Bear 
Valley rail road passes by a funnel which penetrates 
most of these beds twice—that is, striking across the 
basin, it passes through the seams or beds as they 
plunge with the course of the road, and after pass- 
ing the centre line, cuts them all again in the re- 
verse order as they rise from the centre. Does the 
world exhibit a parallel to this in richness in mine- 
ral and facility of access? ‘The analysis given by 
Professor Johnson, shows that this coal is almost 
identical with the Welsh anthracite which isnow used 
in making iron, instead of charcoal. The ore 1s as 
inexhaustible as the coal. A railway now being con- 
structed through the valley is to be 27 miles long, 
and comes to the Pennsylvania canal, 8 miles above 
Harrisburg. { Lancaster Union. 

Improvement. In almost every section of Pennsy!va- 
nia are to be found the cheering evidences of su 
stantial prosperity. 

Wiikesbarre is fast improving. Five large blocks 
of brick stores are now going up, and nearly twenly 
dwellings. Houses go up like magic, and the whole 
distance from the town to the rolling mills—over4 
mile—is being fast filled up with residences and 
stores, and many of them of the most substantial cha 


e 


| racter, in good taste and durable. 


The Berlin Iron Works, in Union county have been 
completed and put in operation. ‘The establishment 
was completed in less than four months from the Wme 
of its commencement. This is the second furnace 
erected within the year by Messrs. Wilson, Green, 


been erect 


An extensive woollen factory has just 
4 : n Western 


The debt and state credit. We most heartily vt 
gratulate the people of our native stale, upon ne 
restoration of credit, and the exhibition of gna 
and of inherent principles, which few eters 
have had so severe a test of, to endure. peowty va 
suffered in shouldering as she attempted to %) 


the 
Colossal Bank which had been constructé Atm 
whole Union and was far beyond the measure '© han 
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~ patween the managers of that bank and Presi- 

e jackson, Who then wielded executive power. 
dent fered in that collision between her bank and 
ghe wer barons of England, who at that eventful 
the gscertained the ticklish predicament into 
onls h the drain upon their capital and specie by the 
wr interest paid in this country for the use of 
was about to—or had already precipitated 

Bank of England—and which obliged that bank 
the ort to the French Bank and bankers for loans 
: nd them to weather the storm. Startled by the 
¥e eof affairs which had brought them to this 
cours they immediately determined to strike a de- 
He blow at American Crepitr—in order to stop 
oe efflS of specie and capital to this country.— 
ithe Bank’of the United States of Pennsylvania,” 

»g at the moment exactly in predicament to serve 
he purpose of British bankers—an applicant as well 
«themselves to the French and other continental 
« ‘talists. The blow was aimed accordingly—and 
cells it fell for Pennsylvania—heavily indeed for 
the whole Union. American credit reeled under the 
infiction from one end of the Union to the other— 
and in Europe—the agent of the general government 
iself, could not get an accommodation upon the na- 
tional credit, at any premium. Where the money 
parons of England thus prostrated. American cre- 
jit, has it been laying to this day, with but a feeble 
and exceedingly cautious disposition on their part to 
allow itsrecovery. Of the extent of the injury inflict- 
ed upon this country by this, in conjunction with 
other causes for which our own people and govern- 
went were blameable, and which were unfortunate- 
ly collateral, we gave, some years ago, in the pages 
of the Register, something approaching towards an 
etimate.e A reference to that article would fur- 
nish an idea of what Pennsylvania had to endure in 
the process of retrieving her circumstances and her 
credit. Colossal as the task was—it is accomplished! 
Pennsylvania is herself again. Most heartily do we 
congratulate the people of that state upon the 
achievement. Her path now promises to be every way 
prosperous. 

Some of the New York papers, we see, express 
doubts as to the future payments of interest upon 
the debt of Pennsylvania, because, they say, about 
one half of the amount paid on the Ist of August, 
was obtained in anticipation of the taxes, which would 
have come into the treasury after that date and fur- 
nished means for the next February payment. 


moneys 


be $1,467,500—then deduct for tax on the interest 
payable on the Ist of February, 1846, $50,000, it 
will leave $1,417,500 of expenditure against $1,630,- 
719 67 of receipts, and a balance in the treasury 
after the payment of the interest of $213,219 67.— 
It must be remembered that the state treasurer, un- 
der the direction of law, is cancelling every year a 
portion of our debt, and the sum thus disposed of 
does not belong to the ordinary expenditures, there- 
fore the tax payer has the prospect of a reduction 
of his taxes ata very early period, and provision can 
be made for the creation of a sinking fund to gradual- 
ly pay off the state debt. It should be borne in mind 
too that the taxes assessed for the year 1845 must be 
aid in by the second Tuesday of January next.— 
We cannot therefore see, even if our estimate should 
be extravagant, how it is possibie that any deficien- 
cy can occur hereafter. The future assessments of 
property for taxation cannot be ata less valuation 
than at present, because itis admitted that every 
year adds to the wealth of our state; and the receipts 
during next year will be considerably augmented by 
an appraisement of the sales of merchandize by the 
merchants and traders of the city and county of 
Philadelphia and the county of Alleghany, realizing 
to the commonwealth an increase of at least $150,- 
000 from that source alone. We now predict that 
there will be a surplus in the treasury on the Ist 
of February next, after the full payment of the 
interest, and that it will be hereafter punctually 
aid. 
, Another number of the same paper says: ‘The 
payment of the semi-annual instalment of interest, 
yesterday, upon the funded debt of Pennsylvania, 
has settled and established permanently her credit, 
and her future is now brighter than any other state 
in the Union. The energies of her people have here- 
tofore been restricted and confined. The inability of | 
the state promptly to meet her engagements has ope- 
rated most injuriously to our progress and prosperity 
and afforded many enemies, even in her midst, oppor- 
tunity to cast reproach upon hername. Now, there 
is no barrier to her success—no restriction to her ex- 
panding energies of her enterprising and industrious 
population—no hindrance to the full development of 
the riches of her substance, and the accomplishment 
of her high destiny.” 


Maryianp.—Political. Parties are organizing for 
the October election. Mr, Preston, the late repre- 
sentative in congress from the 2d congressional dis- 





The Pennsylvanian says: ‘Our Gotham neighbors 


are entirely in error: the state has not borrowed one | 1 
‘assembled last week at Millington, Kent county, 


dollar in anticipation of her taxes: she has received 


from several counties, according to a provision of | 


lw, about $350,000 of the taxes for this year, upon 
which an abatement has been allowed of about $16,- 
(00, making in all but $366,000 of the tax that has 
been paid in advance, and leaving in the treasury a 
balance after a full payment of the interest. It will 
not be necessary for the next legislature to add one 
dollar to the existing taxes: ample provision has al- 
ready been made, by which a surplus will be provid 
ed annually.” 

A statement made by an officer of the common- 
wealth shows that the nett tax for this year, after 
making a deduction of eight per cent. for commis- 
sions and exonerations, will be $1,196,719 67, from 
Which deduct the amount anticipated, together with 
the abatement—366,000 00; and it will leave, a ba- 
lance of , $830,719 67 
Add oulstanding taxes of former years, 200,000 00 
Tax on dividends made and tobe made 

on interest of bonds, incorporated 

cilies, &c., on writs, collateral inhe- 
ritances, licences, auction commis- 

sions, and duties, &c. &c. 

Profit on public works from August Ist 

lo Feb. Ist, 1846, 





trict having declined, a whig convention of delegates 


and unanimously nominated Mr. Hy. E. Wright, as 
the whig candidate. a 
Reform of the constitution. ‘The proposition, which 
if we mistake not, originated with Littleton D. 
Teackle, Esq. of Somerset county, proposing a fur- 
ther reform of the constitution of the state, and 
which the city councils of Baltimore, at the sugges- 
tions of Beal H. Richardson, Esq., passed resolutions 
at their last session, for urging with all energy, asa 
means of securing to the city a fuller representation 
and more influence in the legislature, is likely to be 
pretty much of an ingredient in the ensuing election- 
eering campaign. ‘The object of the reform party in 
Somerset Co., of which Mr. Teackle is leader, and 
who is now at the head of a regular (loco) ticket 
for the legislature, if we understand right, is not 
exactly in accordance with the views of the Balti- 
more reformers. The Baltimore reformers are also 
in the field, organizing. As they profess to be com- 





950.000 00, views and party nominations. The main object with 
= ? 


350.000 00' rests and Baltimore influence in the state govern- 
—.| ment of which they argue, that under the present } districts at the last presidential election. 

$1,630,719 67 
The total liability of the state for interest on her) 


posed of men from both of the political parties, we 
‘look with no little interest to see how they will 
work on, without coming in collision with party 


' this section avowedly is to promote Baltimore inte- 
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to a change. He was startled at the very idea. He 
read extraets from the publications alluded to, and 
commented upon them. 

The result was, that though Mr. Harwood warm- 
ly contended for his motion, it was negatived by a 
decided majority. 

The proceedings of the recent meeting in Charles 
country, published in our last, would indicate a ne- 
cessity for a reform in the constitution or somewhere 
else, in order to legalize, if it can be done, the pro- 
ecedings whick that meeting resolved upon in rela- 
tion to the free colored people now residing in that 
county. If the contemplated expulsion be right, it 
ought to be made lawful. Charles county can hard- 
ly expect to precipitate ber whole colored popula- 
tion upon her neighboring counties, neck and heels, 
without, and against all law, or if she does, itis not 
to be expected that they will remain passive under the 
infliction. The people of Maryland will take care to 
keep “law and order.” We have fearful ingredi- 
ents to have mixed up in a chaldron of reckless 
disorganization. If a provision is desired whereby 
to authorise the expulsion of free colored people 
from the state, or any of the counties, let it be pro- 
posed according to Jaw, or, by a reform in the con- 
stitution, brought within the province of law. 

This question will no doubt have a tendency to 
wake up the abolitionists, what there are of them, in 
the state. Baltimore city in 1840, had 17,930 free 
colored inhabitants, and 3,212 slaves—an aggregate 
of 21,142 colored, to 81,317 whites. The propor- 
tion of free colored to the slaves, has rapidly accu- 
mulated since that, and is still increasing. If the 
counties eject their free colored population, Balti- 
more will be the focus for most of those that remain 
in Maryland. This will, under federal numbers, 
increase the relative political weight of this com- 
munity in the proportion of three fifths of the num- 
bers thus acquired. The reform now urged by the 
Baltimore reform party, we believe contemplates 
nothing beyond that. Whether the counties will 
send delegates toa reform convention, disposed to 
concede that much, in addition to the radical basis 
of representation according to population, (which is 
what is aimed at we believe) is the question, with 
them. 


The abolitionists, we presume, will start for a 
broad recognition of Jegislative power in relation to 
slavery, and to the colored population, and this 
may become the great question, as to reform in Mary- 
land. 

Some of the Baltimore city papers are earnestly 
pressing for reform. If we understand their arti- 
cles, the tenure of the judiciary—the extent of judi- 
cial authority—the discretion of courts as to bail, of 
executive anthority, as to pardons—office salaries, 
and sundry such subjects of complaint, are amongst 
the main objects in view. 

The process as now going on, is to operate upon 
disaffection. A reform convention may be obtained 
by log-rolling all the ingredients of disaffection.— 
Mr. Teackle, for instance, and his Somerset griev- 
ances, on one hand, the repudiation of Carroll and 
Harford on another hand;—the advocates of autho- 
rity for ejecting the free colored people from one 
direction, and the advocates of a wider latitude for 
legal protection to the colored people from another 
direction—such ingredients added to the organized 
weight brought into the scale by the Baltimore com- 
munity, in behalf of Baltimore interests, and influ- 
ence, may predominate. 

We are bound to notice these things as.amongst the 
incidents of the day. 





North Caroniva. The election took place in this 
state on ‘Thursday ijast, the 7th instant. The result of 
course we have not yetlearned. The following are the 








| constitution they have nota due proportion. This 
argument we say is likely would not be very influen- 


funded debt, including the funding of all the certi-' tial in Somerset county. 


licates for interest that have been issued, domestic | 


Meantime, we perceive by the proceedings of the 


Creditors’ certificates, guaranties of certain compa- | loco convention which met a few days since to make 
les, relief issues, &c., (after deducting the amount, nominations for Anne Arundle county, that they re- 
of debt standing to the credit of the commonwealth, | fused to send delegates to the reform convention.— 
hot yet cancelled, and the sums settled with defaul-| After making their nominations for delegates to the 
lers,) will be about $2,100,000 annually, one half of | legislature, county commissioners, &c., Mr. Sprigg 
which will be $1,050,000, which addcd to the ex-| Harwood proposed to proceed to the eppointment 


penses of government up to the Ist of February next, 
‘Pptopriations for the purposes of education, pen-| 
‘ons, and gratuities, penitentiaries, house of refuge, 


of delegates to the reform convention. ‘The motion 
was opposed by John S. Sellman, Esq., the present 


| (loco) senator from the county. He assigned as his 


and other institutions, payment of the military in| objection, the contents of two publications, one by 
‘ervice during the riots, &c., and the cancellation Charles R. Stewart, Esq., of Anne Arundle county, 


€Xpe 


of $100,000 of relief issues, will make an aggregate | and the other by Mr, Carey, of the Baltimore .4me- 
nditure of $1,450,000. Add to this the sum of rican, upon the subject of slavery in Maryland. Mr. 


oh 900, one half the amount appropriated to pay, Seliman apprehended, that if an attempt was now 
N guarg , ‘eform the constitution of the State, the ex- 
{rantees on the Bald Eagle and other compa-| made to reform the constituts , 


hits 
a the 


| whole sum being required to be paid during | isting tenure by which slave property is held, would 
“e coming six months, and the total payment will’ be made a question, and that tenure would be liable 


} congressional candidates, and the votes of the several 


Dis. Locos. Whigs. Polk. Clay. 
1.— T. L.Clingman, 3,063 6,465 
2.—C. Fisher, D. M. Barringer, 4,499 65,361 
3.—D. S. Reid, A.B. McMillan, 4,895 4,517 
. Worth, 9 9x 
4.— A Hockiry. ¢ 2,222 7,394 
5.—J. C. Dobbin, J.H. Haughton, 5,265 4,972 
6—J. J. McKay, ‘l’. D. Meares, 5,874 3,085 
7.—J. R. J. Daniel, R C. Bond, 5,206 3,953 
8.—H.S. Clark, R. S. Donnell, 4,999 4,086 
9 —Asa Biggs, D. Outlaw, 3,264 4090 





Total, 39,287 43,232 


’ 

LouisianNa.— Political party movements. Election- 
eering has commenced. The “democratic” conven- 
tion to nominate a candidate for governor and lieu- 
tenant governor for the state of Louisiana, assembled 
at Baton Rouge on Monday the 14th ult. Every 
parish in the state was represented, and the proceed- 
ings of the convention were said to be characterized 
with the greatest enthusiasm and good feeling, aud a 
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determination to nominate a ticket that would bear 
down all opposition. The Hon. Isaac Johnson, of 
West Feliciana, was nominated for governor, and 
the Hon. Trasimond Landry, of Ascension, for 
lieut. governor. The Jeffersonian Republican, in an- 
nouncing the nominations, says: ‘Other distinguish- 
ed men were in nomination, any of whom would 
have been worthy to carry the standard of demo- 
cracy in the approaching campaign; but the choice 
fell on Messrs. Johnson and Landry, and we now 
present them to the people as the candidates of the 
democracy. Soth are natives of the state—both in- 
timately acquainted with its history, resources and 
condition—both identified with the planting interest 
—both experienced, steady, temperate, moral and 
practical—both without spot or blemish upon their 
characters—both able, clear-headed, industrious, and 
well informed—both long tried, thorouzhly proved, 
and well known to the people—both original demo- 
- erats—both in favor of the great reforms of the 
new constitution, and both certain to be elected. Every 
movement in the convention was indicative of gen- 
uine harmony, and the friends of the other gentle- 
men in nomination, avowed their intention to give 
to the ticket an enthusiastic support. This is the 
true spirit of democracy, and will ensure for the 
party a glorious victory. We leave it to older citi- 
zens than ourselves to say by how many thousands 
we shall beat any ticket that the whig party can 
start. We go into the contest with the great land- 
marks of our party—‘“‘reform, retrenchment, popu- 
lar rights, a sound currency, and Texas and Oregon,” 
inscribed upon our banner, stimulated by a noble 
cause, and certain of a glorious victory.” 

The Whigs of Louisiana have nominated William 
Debuys, for governor, and Edward Sparrow, for 
lieutenant governor ‘The Bee says: ‘The nomina- 
tion was made spontaneously by the unanimous voice 
of the state convention.” The New Orleans Tropic 
says: ‘*We have been present at many whig con- 
ventions, and we have often witnessed the outbreak- 
ings of whig enthusiasm; but we do not remember 
ever to have seen more significant indications of that 
spirit which ensures success, than at Baton Rouge. 
All but a few small parishes were represented, an 
but one feeling seemed to animate the entire delega- 
tion—that of rescuing the state from the grasp of 
locofocoism. Withsuch a ticket the whigs go into 
battle confident of victory.” 


Sugar Culture. The extension of sugar culture, 
we observe, is a subject much discussed among the 


planters of Louisiana, where for some years this) 


branch of agriculture has been gaining in public fa- 
vor. Experience has shown that sugar cane can be 
raised to profit in a much higher latitude than was 
at first supposed possible, and every year shows a 
continued increase of the production of this article 
in Louisiana; its culture is extended as high up as 
Alexandria, on the Red river, where there are now 
growing crops that look very promising. This plant 
has, it 1s said, apparently, a capability of adapting 
itself to a comparatively cold climate, and nearly 
the whole of Louisiana may, before long, be cover- 
ed with sugar plantations. The crops at present, 
look very flourishing, and the coming crop is esti 
mated at full 200,000 hhds., equal to 200,000,000 
Ibs. The soil of that state is one of the best in the 
world for sugar; and competent judges estimate that 
there is enough sugar land to grow all the sugar 
wanted by the United States. But, if there is not 
enough in Louisiana, Texas now offers an induce- 
ment not often presented to the planter. There any 
amount of land, for the culture of the cane, can be 
obtained; and, for this purpose there cannot help 
being a demand immediately upon her admission into 
the Union, From this source there is no limiting 
the supply; and there is little doubt that, in a short 
time, there will be sugar grown to export from the 
United States, after supplying our own wants. 

The New Orleans Bulletin, on this subject says:— 
‘Every year shows an increase in the cullure of the 
sugar cane throughout our state. For a long time 
after the introduction of this exotic, it was supposed 
that the cane could only flourish in our extreme 
southern border, where could be fonnd a climate 
sufficiently warm to be congenial to a tropical plant. 
Experience has shown, however, that the crop can 
be raised to profit, ina much higher latitude than 
was at first supposed possible. We observe that the 
culture is gradually advancing northwards. For- 
merly, the Point Coupee was the upper limit of su- 
gar plantations; but the present season we are told 
that large crops are growing in the neighborhood of 
Alexandria, on Red rivei, and the cotton planters 
of Rapides parish, many of them, are abandoning 
the old staple, and embarking extensively in the 
manufacture of sugar. How much farther north 
the culture may advance, experience alone can de- 
monstrate. The plant has evidently a capability of 


it may undergo a process of acclimation, that will 
make the cane hardy enough to withstand the cold 
of regions farther north than Alexandria. Perhaps 
the whole of Louisiana may be found well adapted 
in climate tothe plant. Supposing that the culture 
be confined to only two thirds of the state, yet how 
ample and rich the sugar region we have here. The 
soil is the most fertile on earth, and sufficiently ex- 
tensive, when brought under cultivation, to raise 
sugar enough for the consuming of the whole nation. 
When it is considered that in Texas we have annex- 
ed vast territories, reaching a lower latitude than 
Louisiana, and better suited in climate to the growth 
of tropical plants, some idea may be formed of the 
extent to which the culture is destined soon to be 
carried by American enterprise. It would not be 
hazarding much to say, that before the lapse of seven 
years, more sugar will be manufactured in the U. 
States than is wanted for home consumption. 

Steam Flour Mills at New Orleans. ‘A new branch 
of industry has recently sprung up in our midst.— 
We were surprised to learn yesterday, that there are 
now in operation in our city two steam mills for the 
grinding of flour. They are doing a good business, 
with every prospect of future success. Wheat is 
obtained at St. Louis and other points on the Mis- 
sissippi with only the additional cost of transporta- 
tion, which is but trifling. There can be no reason 
why as good flour should not be made in N. Orleans as 
elsewhere, and there are advantages peculiar to the 
location which must render the business profitable.” 

[V. O. Bull., July 19. 


Opelousas Prairies. Those who keep cattle on the 
prairies of Attakapas and Opelousas, commence ga- 
thering in June. They herd all the wild cattle to- 
gether on a spot selected, called the herding ground; 
four or five horsemen will drive up 50,000 head, and 
when once collected together, fifty horsemen could 
not drive them off. Some kind of instinct keeps 
them together two or three days Lefore driving to 
brand. The cows and their calves sorted, time is 
| allowed that the cows may find their calves. In 
driving, horses fall, run over cows—cows hook— 

bulls fight, &c. Twenty owners sometimes get to- 
| gether; each man drives off his own to brand, they 
‘take calves by the tail, whirl them over, jump on 
|them and brand them. Any bull over a year old is 
_ tied, head to one post and heels to another. Wickoff, 
| of Opelousas, brands several thousand calves every 
|year. He pays a man called a vacher, stock keep- 
‘er, $600 per annum. It is his duty to break wild 
horses, to run cattle, to brand and alter calves. He 
collects them only during the branding season; the 
general rule, in keeping an ordinary stock of cattle, 
is to give the vacher the sixth calf and fifth colt.— 
Where the stock is very large, they, give the seventh 
or eighth calf. A quart is a whip, all raw hide, 
three feet long, with two prongs, to whip horses 
_alone—the whip for cattle is called a foit, witha 
| wooden handle 18 inches, and a throng of raw hide 
| eight feet long. A man with it will cut a corn-cob 
in two. A pricking stick is used mostly in gather- 
ing, itis a piece of ash, seven feet long, with a point 
of a three square file made sharp; it is called a 
“pointe,” they drive it into a beef at full speed, be- 
hind the rump bone, near the brand. The animal 
immediately rolls over; it tears the flesh and hurts 
badly. It is only used when cattle is hard to man- 
age, as they are when heated from running. When 
a drove is started, one of the beeves gets ahead, and 
keeps the lead all the way, generally; the one that 
starts ahead in the morning, generally keeps its po- 
sition as leader all the day. At times when starting 
with a drove, they get a stampede; it requires four 
hands to drive 100 head, five to drive 150, which is 
the greatest number driven to market, on account of 
the difficulty in getting pens. When a beef willnot 
drive, they throw them by the tail, jump on them, 
cut a hole through the nose with a sharp knife, pass 
a cabras (hair rope) through, and tie him to the 
horse’s tail; a creole horse will pull as much by the 
tail as the shoulders. [ Concordia Intl. 








Kentucky. The election took place on the 4th inst. 
The result we have not received. The following was the 
vote of the several districts at the last congressional elec- 
tion. 

Dist. °45. Whig, Loco. 44. Clay. 
|: (No candidate,) *Lynn Boyd, 4,779 
Il. J.H. McHenry, TT. McCreery, 6,715 

III. *Henry Grider, S.A. Atchinson, 6,515 

IV. JamesF. Bell, *G. A. Caldwell, 5,774 

we a R Syke *Jas. A. Stone, 6,013 

. G.R. McKee, ieee 
Geo. Adams, wD Martin, 6,079 

VII. *W.P. Thompson, Elijah Nuttall, 6,752 
VIIl. *Garret Davis, T: F. Marshall, 6,373 

1X. A.Trumbo, *R. Brench, 5,384 

X. J.P. Gaines, *J.W. Tibbatts, 6,862 
63,255 51,988 


Total, 


Polk. 
7,332 
4.913 
4,659 
4,292 
5,570 
2,909 
6,046 
4.796 


4,989 
6,544 








adaptation to change of latitude. By slow degrees, 


*Members of the last congress. 
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Se, 
Tennesses. The election which took place iy. 
state on Thnrsday the 7th instant, for eleven i 
bers of congress, a legislarure, and a £overno — 
result we have not yet learned. The following “ 
& afe 


the congressional candidates. 
Districts. Whigs. 


I. Wa. G. Brownlow, 
II oe W. E. Cocke, 
. Lewis Reneau, 
Ill. John Croxier, 
IV. No candidate, 
V. Nocandidate, 
VI. had + Kendrick, 
. P. Gentry, 
VI. Dr. Neilson, 
VIII. Dr. J. Peyton. 
IX. Dr. Matthewson, 
X. F. T. Scruggs, 
X{. Milton Brown, 


Locos. 


A. Johnson, 
—— Gilbert, 


J. W. Black 
Alvan Cullom 
Geo. W. Jones 

B. Martin,’ 


No candidate, 


Gen. Trousda| 
ren "* 
t P. Staunton 
S. Pavett, ° 


Ixptana. The election in thix state took place on Mon. 
day the 4th instant. ‘The result of course we have not 
yet learned. We annex the names of the Candidates 
for congress and the vote at the last presidential elec. 
tion: 

Dist. Locos. 
1.—R. D. Owen, 
2.—T. J. Henly, 
3—Thos. Smith, J C. Eggleston, 
4.—M.H. Hall, CC. B. Smith, 

8: —W. W. Wick, J. r. Foley, 79 9 
Wm. Herod, ve 

6.—J. W. Davis, Eli P. Farmer, 8,400 

7.—J. A. Wright, E. W.M’Gaughey, 5.829 

§.—John Pettit, Ai L. Holmes, 7,849 
9.—C. W. Cathcart, S. C. Sample, 6,446 

10.—A. Kennedy, L. G. Thompson, 6,199 


Total, 70,131 67,867 
Law and order. A paragraph inserted under this 
caption, in our number of the Sth ult. An obliging 
correspondent apprises us is erroneous; the proceed. 
ing was in Dearborn, not Delaware county, and the 
reward offered for arresting Jackson was not asa 
fugitive from justice in the case on which he had 
been tried and acquitted, but for another crime com- 
mitted, and for which he fled. We make the cor- 
rection with unfeigned pleasure, and rejoice to find 
the facts in the case relieving the Hoosiers from an 
unjust imputation. 


Whigs. 


G. P. R. Wilson, 
Roger Martin, 


Polk, 
, 7,169 
7,643 
8,089 
4,021 


Clay. 
5,797 
7.087 
8.910 
5,512 
6,936 
6,905 
6,910 
7,028 
6,709 
5,843 
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ONE 8MALL STEP TOWARDS THE RETURN OF THE 
Jews To JerusaLem. A bill removing all obstacles 
to the admission of Jews to municipal offices has 
passed the house of lords, (British parliament,) and 
after a debate in the house of commons on the 17th, 
it passed to a second reading by a vote of 91 to ll. 

The Rev. Dr. Nathan Mareus Adler was installed 
July 9, as Chief Rabbi of the United Congregation 
of Jews in Great Britain, atthe Great Synagogue, 
St. James’ place, Londouw. 


MovEMENT TOWARDS A “*REPEAL” OF CHURCH AND 
state. The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel has writ- 
ten a long and able letter to the bishop of Cashel, 
urging the necessity of a total abolition of the Irish 
Protestant church establishment. This bold sugges 
tion comes from a man who will not shrink from 
what he conscientiously believes to be his duty, be 
the consequences what they may. Finding that the 
principle, now admitted and acted on by both whig 
and tory governments—that the endowment of truth 
implies also in certain circumstances, the endow- 
ment of error—he proposos that each should depend 
on its owh resources, without any government aid at 
all. In the mean time he limits the application 0 
this principle to Ireland, and draws encouragement 
from the history of the Free church in Scotland 1 
hope for great good being the result of the separa 
tion for the Protestant church of Ireland from the 
state. He says: 


“A century and a half has the cause of truth — 
losing ground under the influence of penal - 
against Catholics and splendid endowments of 
testants, and the ultimate result of a rich a aang 
ment has been, that the proportion of Protestan!s 


Catholics is less at this day than in the reign of queen : 


Anne; but let the ministers of Christ go forth as bee 
did, unclogged by the odium which loads a expo 
and privileged minority, and you may see the Wé 
hearts of the Irish welcoming the good ne 

vation by grace through faith, witheu 

priests and mas3es, of saints in the other W° serke 
images in this; and your unprivileged min:s'ty * 
ing such moral wonders as bishop’s lands, gles, 
tithes, never could enable it to accomplisi. 
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Wii wi 4 movement has been made amongst the Presby- 
n mem, .vigns of Ulster, in the north of Ireland, to shake 
NOT, the g ihe incubus of a regium donum, by which that 
Ving bai hy are ROW burdened. The general asseaibly of 
a church met at Dublin iately, when a memorial 
4 presented from Belfast, praying for the abandon- 

i of the regium donum on account of the passage 

re ihe Maynooth bill. One of the speakers opposed 
er, memorial on the ground that it would land them 
he voluntary principle. He said, “He objected 

ackwell, the voluntary system. He would not object to 
ilom, gupported by Christians; but to receive support 
Jones, fom nose Who might be enemies to Christ, was 


1, oe withering and blasting than to receive any pay- 
















































suits. Instead of having recourse to force, we! Of the diocese of Pennsylvania. 





Acting upon this quasi pledge, the French govern- 
ment sent to Rome, last mouth, as their envoy, a Mr. 
Rossi, an Italian Catholic, but who has been natural- 
ized in Switzerland and France. M. Rossi is a man 
of unquestionable talent and of unassailable good 
temper. His mission was to prevail upon the pope 
to prevail upon the general of the Jesuits to prevail 
upon the provincial of that order resident in France, 
to close the Jesuit establishments in this country, 
sell them and disperse. 

The pope would do nothing of the kind, but refer- 
red him to the general, (prince Roothan, a Dutch- 
man,) and he, it seems, has recommended to the 
French Jesuits to comply with the demand of the 
French government in respect to the dissolution of 
their establishments, and perhaps even to sell their 
property; but to disperse was a proceeding that he 
did not even dream of advising. 


This is the real state of the question. The French 


ministerial papers, wishing to claim for their pa-'| 


trons, a character for acquiescence in the will of the 


chamber, indiscreetly boasted that ‘their envoy had | 


obtained from the pope all that they nad demanded.’ 
That ‘the Jesuits had been ordered by the holy fa- 
ther to close their houses tout de suite.’ ‘To sell all 
their property and emigrate.’ I have just shown 


you how far this statement was correct, and I shall | 


now add, that the Jesuits may close their houses— 
may sell their property, and may dissolve their large 
communities, but they will not emigrate. Instead of 
residing to the number of fifteen or twenty in any 
house, (there are 208 of them in France,) they will 
live, (L hope I shall not detract from the gravity of 
the subject in saying they will ‘haunt,’) in couples; 
and that it is all that will have been gained by this 
famous move. On the questions whether the Uni- 
versity and the philosophers and M. Thiers were 
right or wrong in their attack upon the Jesuits, and 
whether the existence of the brotherhood, menaces 
liberty in France, |] shall not give an opinion. I 
have confined myself to the facts, and facts they are. 

ln Switzerland a similar affair, but which has al- 
ready caused the loss of blood in that republic still 
divides the citizens, and, will, it is feared, produce 
fresh disorders. In Ireland the Catholics and Orange- 
men are fierce as ever in |heir hostility towards each 
other. In Greece the Greek church is to the full as 
intolerant towards its Roman sister as ever, and in 
Syria the Turk insidiously—for he dares not openly 
—encourages the Druses to massacre the Maronites! 
Can you tell what all this means, in this the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 


Rev. A.onzo Porrer has resigned his professor- 


court of Rome thought it its duty to employ to Ship of rhetoric and moral philosophy in Union col- 
we satisfaction to the complaints and the wishes of leg, N. York, preparatory to entering upon his new |ult., a resolution was adopted declaring. that “the 
Hnoce. In a word, we wish to have done with the | duties as bishop of the Protestant Episcopal church / almost unanimous voice of the membership on that 


‘The Schenectady 


| Cabinet publishes the letter of Dr. P., tendering his 


| 


j 


| menced an open war. 


The Presse says: ‘The following is a correct ac-| resignation. The letter was referred by the trustees 
mint of whut passed in the council of the congrega-. to the committee of which Gov. Wright was chair- 
m0 of the Jesuits at Rome on the mission of M.' man, and who reported a resolution accepting the | also adopted, declaring ‘“that the best interests of the 
Rosi. This council is composed of nine members. resignation, ‘‘under the deep conviction that higher} church would be promoted by the formation of a 
Os the opening of the negotiation, five of them at and holier duties call him to another and a different | new annual conference, to be composed of the ter- 
mee gave opinions in favor of the recall of the Je- field of iabor,” and expressing their earnest wishes | 
After some | that health, happiness, and increased usefulness may 
‘cussion, two other members joined the five, and. Mark his career in his new position. 


Tue New Scuism tn Germany. The following 
paragraph from the Paris Journal des Debats, will give 


‘The most important domestic matter that has' the reader an idea of the religious dissensions in 


‘I'he internal divisions among the dissenting Ca- 
Lo] 


fay ‘ . . hs Te i . . 4 
} 0 France—like their predecessors of three! tholics in Germany assume every day a more seri- 


ous character. ‘I'he two chiets of the religious 
movemeot, M. Ronge and M. Czerski, have com- 
Formal proposals have been 
made to M. Czerski, the reformer of Schneidemull, 
to declare schisinatic all those who have declared 
for the Council of Leipsic, and in the first rank, M. 
Ronge himself, as the representative of that coun- 
cil. M. Czerski is said tu be inclined to adopt that 
suggestion, in order to be the only popular refurm- 
er. We may observe, by the way, that the council 
of Leipsie is in direct opposition with the court of 
Rome, whilst the reformer of Schneidemuhl does 


date nt from the hands of government.” Pity some 
' ¢ did not put the question, From whom does gov- 
usdale, ment get the money with which the regium donum 
e, y paid? Are all the subjects of the state Christians? 
unton, so, why object to the endowment of the college 
t. (Maynooth? The statements of the speaker were 
diy cheered, and the majority, of course, decided 
on Mon. painst the memorial. 
have not {ur JesuITSs EXPELLED FROM FRance. In the 
Andidatey MMhmber of peers, on the 15th July, some explana- 
tal elec. ius were given by M. Guizot respecting the recent 
wotiations concluded by M. Rossi at Rome, with 
k. Clay, pect to the Jesuils. 
9 5.797 Qa this subject the Debats says: ‘*M. de Boissy al- 
3 7.087 jed to the only question which now occupies the 
I 8.919 iblic mind—the affair of the Jesuits, and the nego- 
L 5,512 HBuions of which it has been the subject with the 
2 6,936 mitt of Rome. We, on this occasion, owe our 
» 6.905 jnks to M. de Boissy, for we should have regret-| 
) 6.910 oj the season closing without the government hav- 
9 7.028 hid an opportunity of giving categorical expla- 
6 6,709 lion on the subject. ‘These were yesterday given 
9 5,843 j the minister ot foreign affairs, and we think they 
-— ere of a nalure to dissipate all the doubts and over- 
1 67,867 row all the pitiful quibbles which the opposition 
ider this Mgmournals have been raising during the last few days. 
obliging |was wished to know why the governient prefer-' 
proceed. (adopting diplomatic negotiation to legal and ma-| 
and the ral means of repression. M. Guizot explained | 
not asa self on this point with a force of argument and a_ 
he had biliness Of Janguage which will, we hope, suffice to | 
me com: mvince the most prejudiced mind. It was asked, | 
the cor: jin whom the representative of France had negoti- | 
é to find ied? M. Guizot said, and repeated in the most fore | 
from an ul terms, that it was with the court of Rome, with | 
¢ pontifical government exclusively and directly, | 
— lal the negotiations were opened, followed up, and 
meluded. ‘lhe result of these negotiations is 
now, the rest is of little consequence. We have| 
{to concern ourselves with the resources which. 
OF THE 
»bstacles 
ices has 
nt,) an 
oe we obtained all by reasoning and persuasion.” 
| to ll. 
installed 
regation 
lagogue, 
lls irom France, or their dispersion. 
RCH AND 
1a er itdecision was come to by a majority of 7 to 2.” 
Cashel, The Paris correspondent of the N. York Courier 
he Irish Enquirer writes, 
| sugges | 
o < imed up since my last, is the affair of ‘the Jesuits.’| Germany. 
of a ‘are aware that the philosophers of the present 
of — “i of a century ago—entertain the belief that 
lee : Spirgdeeney the prop and stay of Catholicism— | 
depend ‘pil ao one have attacked them with 
Pere : ben » at least, of Voltaire, Dalembert, Dide- 
bee Diu or and their colleagues of the academy; 
caveat bine edie. advautage, that a good deal of the pre- 
eed (0 om Sine ie carried to such an appalling 
sepate- bined 92, 1793, and 1794, still exists in france, 
rom the Bisa Onn an impression that ‘religion and des- 
sely atholicity and the elder Bourbons’—are 
Ali : hous. ‘[his association, which is about as 
uth been “ual as the bugbear of the Irish Orangeists— 
al laws ee and Popery, brass money and wooden shoes’ 
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oe item, shoes of any kind indeed being a 
tition: [ in that country nevertheless;) this as- 
Rimoue ve gives to the assailants of the church 
iesiors he power and strength which their pre- 
Pccah) ad uot; for the people of this day, very 
Riis By A dae tr of their liberties, see, or are 
wu nreany in the priest an advocate for royalty 
ii Neate, lhus armed, M. Thiers made, as you 
lek up ect, a couple of months sitice, a furious 
The eta the Jesuits in the chamber of deputies. 
ly that dete me undertaking on the part of minis- 
bite ct Rye community should not be permitted to 
“lablishments in France. 





























not wish to separate entirely. For this reason, Czer- 
ski’s followers, instead of styling themselves simply 
German Catholics, have preferred to adopt the ttle 
of German Apostolical Catholics. A most danger- 
ous rival to M. M. Ronge and Czerski has arisen in 
the person of M. Pribil, chief of a new sect of Ca- 
tholic German Protestants. The entire body of 
German Catholics who protested against the Confes- 
sion of Faith published by the Catholics of Berlin, 
are comprised under the latter name. The Catholic 
Protestants are more allied to the dogmas of the an- 
cient Catholic church than any of the other sects 
which divide the dissenting Catholics; they have al 
ready replaced the crucifix on the altar, and the 
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mitre on the head of their chief. Disgusted with 
the ingratitude of his followers, M. Ronge has de- 
termined to abandon the ecclesiastical state entirely, 
and to seek consolation in marriage. It is said he 
is about to marry the daughter of a wealthy mer- 
chant. It is worthy of remark, that the three prin- 
cipal towns on the banks of the Rhine have remain- 
ed indifferent to the religious movement which 
agitates Germany. Cologne, Mayence, and Cob- 
lentz, have closed their doors to the reformers, and 
the columns of their journals to the quarrels of reli- 
gion.” — 

“An American Book?” ‘The caption and first 
sentence of a book review, from the London Chris- 
tian Examiner, of July 15: 

‘*Skeiches of Protestantism in Italy—past and present: 
including a notice and origin, history, and present state 
of the Wadldenses. Bobert Baird, D. D. Post 8yvo. pp. 
418. Boston, Benjamin Perkirs & Co. 

‘It is difficult to describe this work. It is so rare 
|in information, rich in fact, graphic in delineation, 
comprehensive in detail, and refreshing in incident, 
as almost to challenge description.” 


—_— 


IpoLatry. Rev. Mr. Dear, Baptist missionary 
states that the Chinese are supposed to spend $360,- 
600,000 for incense to burn before their idols. This 
is one dollar for every inhabitant of the empire, old 
and young; and it is only for a single item in the sup- 
port of idolatry. 

[Well, and how much does our idolatry cost, on 
/an average, each one of our Christian family?] Who 
| has figured up the sum? 

Tue Mernopist Episcopan Socrery, upon the 
border line between the northern and southern 
churches, as Jately organized, will be subjected to 
'dissensions. The Lynchburg Virginian of the 4th 
instant, expresses an apprehension that the churches 
in western Virginia which are attached to the Ohio 
conference, will adhere to the northern church.— 
The Kanawha Republican recently published the 
proceedings of the church in Guyandotte, in favor 
of adhering to the southern church. ‘This proceed- 
ing turned out to have been adopted by a very few 
members, whose decision is disapproved by a decid- 
_ed majority of their absent brethren. Meeting were 
recently held, of the Walnut Grove and Long 
Branch societies, in the Kanawha district, at which 
a large number of members were present, by whom 
the proceedings of the Louisville convention were 
unanimously disapproved of, and it was determined 
to maintain connection with the Ohio conference.— 
| And ata quarterly meeting conference for Charles- 
| ton circuit, held at the Kanawha Salines, on the 18th 








circuit is to continue their connection” with the 
northern branch of the church; and requesting, there- 
fore, that the Ohio conference will continue to sup- 
| ply that circuit with preachers. A_ resolution was 





ritory of western Virginia,” and earnestly recom- 
mending the subject to the attention of the bishops 
and of the next generai conference,” which does not 
meet until the year 1848. : 

Tue Mormons. The “Nauvoo Neighbor,” a pa- 
per printed in the ‘Saints’ Holy City,” in contem- 
plation of a war with England, says: ‘As a pros- 
pect of a war with a foreign power is now rather 
flattering, it should admonish every refractory spirit 
in Hancock county and elsewhere to settle all local 
difficulties in the vest possible manner, and prepare 
to sustain our national rights, and the honor of our 
flag. The lion is coming out of his thicket, let the 
eagle’s feathers be well oiled, and his talons sharp 
and pointed.” 

He goes the whole figure too, for Nauvoo. Speak- 
ing of its prosperity, he says: 

“The glory, honor, and blessings of Nauvoo, if 
we are left alone, will be felt round the globe. Al- 
ready good men see it. Why?—a mean man or a 
Rigdonite, feels his own nothingness in the presence 
of the saints, and melts ‘in the glance of the Lord,’ 
like the first frost of fall.” 





THE SONS OF AFRICA AND SLAVE TOPICS. 








New Orleans July 3, 1845. 

Six HUNDRED SLAVES EMANCIPATED. ‘lhe supreme 
court of Louisiana delivered yesterday a most im- 
portant decision, one which will send to Africa some 
six toseven hundred slaves. You are aware that 
otr late fellow citizen, Stephen Henderson, directed 
by his last will, that his slaves (6 or 700 in num- 
|ber,) should be sent to Liberia, by the American Co- 
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lonization Society. His directions were, that at the 
end of five years from his death, (which took place 
about six years ago,) the slaves should be permitted 
to draw lots, and the ten on whom the lot should fall, 
should be sent to Africa; at ten years from his death 
30 others, by lots; and in twenty-five years, the 
whole of the residue should be sent, after securing 
an outfit of one hundred dollars. The suit now decid- 
ed (it was lost in the lower court) was brought by 


his turn, reiterated the question. The Due de Bro- 
glie replied that the Frenca government could send 
on the eastern coast any number of vessels it pleas- 
ed, but it had not entered into any obligation on the 
point, because the right of search was not exercised 
in that part of the world, the slave trade being only 
practised there under the Portuguese flag, over which 
England possessed certain rights, in virtue of ancient 
treaties. The noble peer than gave lengthened ex- 





the heirs, against the executors, will, and the decree 
of the court is, that the will must be carried out (the 
intention of the testator being clear) and the slaves 
sentto Africa. It was delivered by the presiding ! 
judge, Francis Xavier Martin, whose mind is still 
clear and perfect, though at the advanced age of 87 
or 88 years. As this decision deeply interests the 
country and the Colonization Society, it should be 
immediately attended to by it. 





[Journal of Com. 


CoLonizaTion.—Kentucky in Liberia. A vessel will 
sail from New Orleans in November next with emi- 
grants from Kentucky, to commence the settlement 


planations relative to the force of the two bodies of 
cruisers, and concluded by stating that the eastern 
coast of Africa had not been included in the treaty 
because slavery was abolished in all the British pos- 
sessions. M. Guizot then rose to deny the truth of 


\the assertion of the Marquis de Boissy, relative to a 


secret treaty stipulating not to send more than 3,000 
mento the Indian seas. No such treaty, he said, 
existed, or had ever existed. After some other re- 
marks of no importance, the bill was adopted by 94 
votes to 8. 

Stave case. On the 16th ultimo, a man named 
Showers attempted to arrest and carry back to sla- 
very, in the city of Pittsburg, a colored woman, the 





of ‘*Kentucky” in Liberia. It is intended to take out 
this fall only two hundred. They will enjoy all the 
advantages of the Liberian government, and have 
the same privilege in ‘Kentucky in Africa,’ that they 
would have in the colony of Liberia. ‘The emigrants 
will be furnished land according the business they ‘ 
shall pursue when they arrive there. Those who 
cannot pay their expenses there, will be provided 
for, and be supported six months after their arrival. 
The settlement will be made in the neighborhood of 
Monrovia, on the north or the south side of it. The 
emigrants from Kentucky are to assemble in Louis- 
viile in November, and, with the agent of the Ame- 
rican Colonization Society for Kentucky, will go 
down to New Orleans, and there take ship. 
[National Int. | 


GerManic Dirt DECLARING THE SLAVE TRADE P -| 
racy. ‘The Germanic Diet came, a short time ago, 
to the following resolution: ‘‘In recognition of the 
principles and feelings of Christian charity which 
induced the courts of Great Britain, Austria, Prus- 
sia, and Russia to conclude the treaty of December [{ 
1841, for the suppression of the slave trade, and de- 
sirous of contributing to the entire abolition of this 
criminal traffic, tne German governments have de- 
cided on prohibiting the slave trade. It is, therefore, 
declared that all persons engaged in it shall be pun- 
ished as pirates; and as, in these states, there is no 
law against piracy, the punisiiment shall be thé same 
as that for forcibly carrying off the person, or a stiil 
greater punishment.” 





The watives oF Africa. An officer writing from 
the Coast of Africa to the Washington Union, says: | 
‘‘We are now in the neighborhood of elephants, ti- | 
gers, and boa constrictors. The ant hills are not yet | 
levelled, and the huts of the natives correspond very 
well to the pictures of them in the little geography 
of my schoolboy days. The natives-live in a state 
of the rudest barbarity, being naked, filthy, super- 
stitious worshippers of sticks and bones, and belie- 
vers in the most absurd nonsense. ‘They are willing 
to sell each other, and, by-the-by, when [ asked them 
why they sold each other, they have answered, by a} 
question in return, Why white man buy negro?” 








FRENCH SQUADRON FOR THE COAST OF AFRica.— 
The discussion on the bill for increasing the number 
of French cruisers on the western coast of Africa, 
in accordance with the late treaty to put down the 
slave trade, was then commenced. ‘The Marquis de 
Boissy considered the new treaty of a very satisfac- 
tory character, and far superior in every respect to 
those of 1831 and 1833. Still he should like to know 
what this treaty had cost France? He maintained 
that the government had consented to concessions 
that were to be regretted. He asked why, if so ma- 
ny ccuisers were placed on the western coast, no 
stipulation had been made with respect to the east- 
ern one? He considered that this was a deep stroke 
of Eogland, whose interest it was to continue the 
slave trade on the eastern side, with a view to bene- 
fit the East India Company. The noble peer re- 
marked on the happy effect produced by the cham. 
ber’s taking the diplomatic duties of the government 
on themselves, and insisting on negotiations being en- 
tered on. He declared also that a secret treaty ex- 
isted, by which France could not send more than 
3,000 men to the ludianseas. The noble peer con- 
cluded by calling on the government to give the 
ehambers some information as to the force of vessels 
thal were to be sent to the eastern coast of Africa. 
All the ministers remaining silent, Viscount Dubou- 
chage expressed his wonder at such conduct, and, in 





wife of a man named Strickland; he failed in his de- 
sign, and was arrested and held to bail to answer to 
the charge of false imprisonment, in having arrested 
some time since, the same woman. The whole mat- 
ter was finally compromised, by a withdrawal of the 
suit on condition that Showers manumit the wo- 
man, which he did, and she 1s now free. 
[ Western Reserve. 

The examination in the case of Capt. Cyrus Lib- 
by, master of brig Porpoise, was commenced yester- 
day, before T. A. Deblois, Esq., a commissioner of 
the circuit court. 

The complaint alleges that the captain of the Por- 
poise, brought, last year, two native African boys, 
from the east coast of Africa to Rio Janeiro, against 
the proviSions of the 4th section of the statute of 
1818. 

Most of the day was occupied with the testimony 
of one Hendricks, a Swede, one of the crew of the 
Porpoise. The two negro boys are here, with others 
of the crew of the Porpoise, and Lieut. Duer, who 
brought the brig from Lio. 

A. Haines, district attorney, for the government. 
Geo. Fessenden, for the respondent. 

[ Portland Adv. 1st inst. 


SENTENCE oF Captain Peter Fiowery. In the 
U. S. district court at Boston, on Friday, the case of 
Captain Flowery, who was found guilty on the charge 
of fitting out the Spitfire, with a view to etnploy her 
in the slave trade, was brought to a close. 
jury recommended the prisoner to mercy, and his 
counsel made certain exceptions, which were fully 
argued some days ago. Judge Sprague delivered the 
opinion of the court, and overruled the motion fora 
new trial. 
passing sentence— 

‘Judge Sprague addressed the prisoner upon the 


subject of his offence, and reminded him that he had | 


been convicted of having aided in filting out a ves- 
sel to be engaged in the slave trade. His honor re- 
marked that he did not see how any intelligent jury, 
upon the evidence submitted to them, could have ar- 
rived at any other conclusion than that of his guilt. 
The slave trade, he said, presented, to every well- 
regulated mind, an aggregate of horrors. The of- 
fence was not committed under any sudden tempta- 
tion, like many ordinary offences, which follow the 
temptation, without time for reflection. ‘The crimi- 
nal voyage was contemplated at Havana, and steadi- 
ly pursued, through various stages, from Havana to 
Key West; thence to New Orleans; thence back to 
Ilavana, and from there to the river Pongo, on the 
coast of Africa; and if the prisioner had proceeded 
but one step futther, and taken slaves on board, his 
life would have been forfeited to the laws of his 
country. The origin of his offence was a cold, de- 
liberate calculation of pecuniary gain. He couid 
scarcely see a palliating circumstance in the whole 
transaction. It was above the medi:un of guilt coa- 
templated in the statule, the maximum of punish- 
ment being seven years’ imprisonment and a fine of 
$5,000, and the minimum three years and §1,000.— 
But the jury had recoinmended the prisoner to mer- 
cy, and that recommendation was entitled to respect, 
and therefore a medium punishment only would be 
awarded. His honor then announced the sentence 
to be five years’ imprisonment and a fine of $2.000.” 

Captain Flowery is to be imprisoned in the Salem 
jail. **We trust,” remarks the Boston Journal, ‘that 
the result of this trial will act as a warning to all 
Americans engaged in the traffic of slaves, and put 
a check upon this most nefarious business, which no 
one can embark in until he has expunged from his 
bosom all the finer feelings which elevate man above 
the brute creation.” 


The | 


We learn from the Boston Post, that, in, 


r a 


Execurep. T. B. Martinez, a wealthy ac 
ential man, has been executed at Havana - indy 
ing taken part in the Matanzas insurrectig Hav 


Monrovia dates to the 10th of June 
an 


LIBERIA. 
received. 

British audacity. The only vessel belonging | 
colonists of Bassa Cove, the schooner John ee 
has been sezed by the British man-of-war Lal 2 
conveyed to Sierra Leone. She belonged to gi, ve 
A. Benson, and was engaged in the coast trade m 
seized, 15th April. The officer in charge of her 
the time of seizure, requested the British ittiens 
der to respect the colonial flag, to which he re re 

*“T don’t recognize your colors; you are no ms 
neither are ypu under the patronage of any hited 
The authority that granted your papers is not iad 
cognized one; & what right have the d——4 Yankee 
to place colonies on the coast any how? Your colc 
1 deem good for nothing.” 

This is a heartless outrage upon a feeble Colon 
One of the crew of the John Seys, is Missing, and j 
supposed to be murdered by the official pirate beloy 
ing to her Britannic majesty’s ship Lilly. The P. 
ject of the seizure appears to be the destruction 9 
Cupt. Benson’s palm oil trading posts along the coast 
so as to divert the trade from American to British 
vessels. The British officers rifled the J. S. of the 
most valuable articles on board. 

This is probably an instance of unauthorized ry 
cality on the part of the British captain. We sha] 
seejwhether his conduct is countenanced by the 
British government. If it is, the colonies will hayg 
a fair case for the consideration of ‘the world’s con 
vention,” and the “right”? of the Yankees to plaee 
colonies on the coast shall be canvassed, very fear 
lessly. 


The Journal of Commerce, says: ‘The colonial sehr 
John Seys, owned by Mr. Stephen A. Bonson, at Basg 
Cove, was taken by the British man-of-war Lily, whik 
lying at anchorin Grand Uassa harbor. At the timey 
the seizure, the second officer of the vessel was o 
| board; all her papers on board also, and the colonial flag 
| flying. 

The captain from on shore, perceiving that someth ng 
was out of the way, hastened to the schooner, but 6 
nearing her. had two guns levelled at his canoe, and wa 
forbidden by her new possessors to board, though in 
formed that he was her captain. She was setzedo 
pretence of her being suspected asa slaver. The Lil 
lis :hesame cruizer that commited th? outrage on th 
| U.S. barque Madonna a few months since. __ 
Mr. Benson’s vessel is entered into the courts of Sien 
| Leone for a judication. Her condemnation or her 
| quittal, are as yet problematic. In high quarters, we are 
| informed, regrets are expressed at her seizure, in the firs 
|place. Mr. Heddle, at Sierra Leone, has signified hig 
| Intention to act on her defence in court. 

Explicit instructions are said to have been issued by 
| Commodore Jones, amounting to an assurance that th 
‘vessels of the colonists shall be free from further wanto 
molestation. 


The colonies are generally prosperous. Governd 
Russwurm has visited an interior tribe of natives at Dens 
about thirty or forty miles due east from Cape Palmas 
He made a treaty of peace with them, which was dul 
ratified by the ceremony of *‘spewing water,” which I 
the form of oath observed by the Dona people. The 
covenant is performed by the chiefs of the contendin 
tribes after the palaver 1s talked, which is a kind 0 
court held by all the head men, kings, chiefs, and all w ' 
have any influence. There isa bow! of water prepal 
ed; the king which appears to be the most willing ‘ 
make peace, first dips his hands in‘ o the water, and, at 
ter slightly washing his hands, he fills his mouth, an 


. . ’ j | 
spits it out on the ground a few times, and, soih ‘hand 
rforms 








| 





} " . 
| time he fills his mouth, the whole moutliful into 
of the other kings, who sit before him while he perio 
‘the act. This being done, the other king gels ae 
| gocs through the same process. This being done a) 
' kings, peace is made throughout the tibe or wet nee ; 
|The governor succeeded in getting a peace of tis ol 
l'inade between the Dena and the Cape Palmas peo?® 
‘there being one of the very influential men from (ape 
| Palmas in the company. pie ae 

‘The Dena king expressed a wish to have missions 
| and teachers in his country, and arrangemen!s om | 
| progress to gratify this laudable desire. His coun’ 
| very fertile, and is the key tu interior tribes of great ve 
‘er and influence, inhab ting a celebrated part af Cent’ 
Africa, known anong the natives as the 
country. 

Africa’s Luminary gives cheering accounts 01" © 
sive civilization and christianity. Wars have mei in 
bly ceased to agiiate the natives. So powerlls © 
fluence of the colonies that a pacific policy 18 SPiC" 
tar and wide, and petitions for missionaries a© very dis 
ers are pouring in from the kings and chiefs n Gol 
rection. A wish to learn the English fanz uager' 
Palaver,” is becoming universal among the net astid 
nothing i3 the change from heathenism to CIN’ a, 
more remarkable, than in the condition of er was 
sex. Hitherto, as in every savage country, WO” in, 20 
the slave of mar, but now siie is the companys ia 
evinces her love for christianity with as mucn fer 
sincerity as dxl Mary of Bethany. 
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~ J A. Russel has gone into the Goulah 


@ » ye mission station of which is known as Mount 
ay Mre. Russell appears to have » stonished some 


in FE ore timid, by venturing to accompany her hus- 
the a the wilderness. 
nd int ihe new territories of Sinao and Little Bassa, 
" ynaries write encouragingly. A native of the 
supposed to have been murdered by a neighbor, 
ee eal with which the colonial authorities investi 
The vase made a serious impression upon the minds 
natives, who have been accustomed to scenes of 
«ithout retribution. The accused was acquitted 
Mant of proof that the missing man was really dead. 
"0d Constrictor was captured near Old Field seitle- 
# Messurado river, the stomach of which contained 
Fil grown deer, horns and all. The natives were p e- 
ms 9 feast upon his snakeship, the carcase of which 
y described as ‘big hog meat.’” 
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HE UNITED STATES MAILS. 
THE NEW POST OFFICE LAW. 





The operation of the new post office law must be 
iher developed before it will be possible to form 
wrrect opinion respecting it. One month has 
uapired since the law went into effect. The de- 
ment at Washington require from all the post- 
ssters, regular quarterly returns of the business 
wacted at every post office in the Union. The 
ater commenced on the Ist of July, and of course, 
iinot terminate until the last day of Sept. It 
ii take some time for those reports to be made out, 
ler the quartes expires,—some further time for 
bm to reach Washington,—and after they are there, 
will (ake considerable time to have them collated 
iyi a general statement deduced. 

Meantime, however, we may gather here and 
rea fragment from which to form conjectures. 
The Washington Union, informs us, that the’ re- 
mations of postmasters had nearly ceased,—in 
msequence, we presume, of the circular issued by 
ie pst master general, assuring them, that for the 
went year, they should be allowed the same coin- 
jsation that they were entitled to under the old 
w—such being the construction given by the at- 
imey general to existing enactments. 

As respects the revenue derived tothe department, 
der the operation of the new Jaw, the prospects 
erather gloomy. New York papers tell us, that 
receipts at the post office of that city, for the 
worth of July, do not amount to $9,000,—about one- 
if the amount received the preceding month, un- 
the old law, Yet it is well known that the re- 
kipls in June were lessened by defering to write let- 
till the new law commenced, and July had the 
jvantage of the delay. 

‘The Washington Union, states that, “From the 
ly post office we learn that the number of letters, 
ipers, and packages, passing through their hands, 
connected with the business of the government, 
Mincreased about 33 per cent., when compared 
Wil the business of the month of June. The gross 
auount of proceeds from postage on these has fallen 
i nearly 66 per cent.” 

Query: Do the postmasters,—or who is it, that does 
lthis forty thousand dollars in one month? 


Whilst the department is thus under the new law, 
Mijected to this severe reduction of its receipts, ihe 
ualges against the government, which the new law au- 
“itses, are tremendous. The Union, says: “The 
Mtge charged to the government for its letters, 
*;Teceived and sent, isenormous. For the post 
~y department alone, it is said to reach near $40,- 
M™) for the month just past.” 

hese severe financial difficulties encountered by 
Pegument under the new law, are not sufficient it 
cn Satisfy some of the reformers who urge a 
at hee of postage. Complaints are still made 
ges of postage is yet left entirely too high. 
© recollected that a much lower rate was 
i the y the advocates of the change, and most 
thich th were exceedingly cissatisfied at the rates 
ith € new law fixes. We give, as a specimen 
ny bUage Used by some of the presses, the follow- 
ened the way, as the reader will perceive, 
«lent abolition paper: 

ie a Who is that knavish tool of the the slave 
bee car moved an amendment to the five cent 
gee by adding five cents more for ‘‘distan- 

er 300 miles,” by which 1 am compelled to pay 
ti foie more postage on this letter? Give us 
me aad black letter; draw black lines around it; 
he} n the roll of infamy; let the world know 
‘IS and where he lives!” 
tly emer ates of the new law appear to be ac- 
tarry ae nde in taking measures to sustain and 
Ne Signature, Project of reform. A writer over 
Poe shature of Beta,” in the New York Evening 


“t, aft riew? : 
clude °t reviewing taeir success thus lar, con- 
®8 by Saying: 
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“Considering that the exertions of a few indivi- 
duals and the public press have been able to produce 
this important change in the rates of postage, we 
should be encouraged to proceed in this good work 
until they are reduced to the lowest possible rate. 
Opposition may be expected, but the march of re- 
form is onward, and nothing can impede the progress 
of cheap postage. The people will it, and it must 
be done. I am pleased to learn that a meeting of 
the friends of cheap postage is to be held at the 
American Institute this evening, to make a public 
demonstration of their views of the new postage 
law, and to express their gratitude to those gentle- 
men, both in and out of congress, who were instru- 
mental in carrying through this great measure of 
reform. This proves that the people are still alive 
to this subject, and watch with jealous interest the 
vperation of this new law.” 

New Postrace Law.—Distance. There are more 
post offices within thirty miles of Philadelphia than 
any other large city in the Union. The number is 
151. Within thirty miles of Hartford there are 118; 
of Boston 105; and of New York, 82. 


The Pennsylvanian hints, that the compensation to 
penny posts, in the cities, ought to be reduced to half 
a cent, which the accumulation of their business wil!, 
it thinks, enable them very well to afford. 

NEWSPAPER SUBSCRIPTION PAYMENTS. The regu. 
lations under the new law, in relation to remittances 
of subscription payments to editors, is much com- 
plained of,—for instance, the Richmond Whig, says: 

“It has been a privilege heretofore, sanctioned by 
custom as well as by the post office department, that 
editors of newspapers could receive subscription 
money through any postmaster, provided the letter 
containing the money was wrilten by the postmaster 
himself, 

Since the passage of the new law, which is to be- 
nefit so large a portion of the people, the privilege 
of the editors has been curtailed; so far, at least, as 
to make it more desirable for him to receive remit- 
tances directly from subscribers, instead of receiv- 
ing them through the postmasters, as before. 


As well as wecan understand the law, it is this: 

1. Money, ‘tin no instance exceeding $10,” may, 
‘tif publishers desire it,” be remitted by a postmas- 
ter, ‘‘who shall charge himself upon his general ac- 
count with the U.S. with the amount received,” &c., 
and report the payment to the postmaster, through 
whom it is to be paid to the publishers. 

2. But the postmaster remitting and the postmas- 
ter paying over, are each to deduct 1 per ct.; which 
will be 2 per cent. on the amount remitted, viz. on 
$10, postage 20 cents. 

3. The regular postage will be, on letters not ex- 
ceeding half an ounce, 300 miles, 5 cents; over 300 
miles, 10 cents—for every additional half ounce, 5 
or 10 cents extra, according to the above distan- 
ces. 


Now a sheet of light paper (which this law will 
bring into use) enclosing a bank note, will not weigh 
half an ounce; and can be sent 300 miles for 5 cents, 
and all over the Union for 10 cents. This letter, too, 
may contain any amouutof money. By the ‘‘regu- 
lation” above, $100, divided into tens and remitted, 
will cost (10 by 20) $2; when, by the regular mail, 
it will cost only 5 or 10 cents, or at most 20 cents. 

So, by the above, our subscribers will see that it 
will cost us more to receive their remittances through 
the postmasters,as formerly, than to have them sent 
directly to ourselves. 

Besides the commission of 2 per ct. we would have 
to pay to the postmuster on a remittance, such an ar- 
rangement mulliplies receipts, and may often pro- 
duce confusion. We therefore respecifully request 
that all remittances, hereafter, may be directed to 
the proprietors of this paper, by the subscribers 
themselves, instead of having them sent through the 
postmasters.”’ 


SHOPPING BY MAIL, UNDER THE NEW Law. A lady 
at Saratoga, says the New York Express, sent last 
week to a fashionahle dealer in Broadway for a lace 
collar, directing several to be forwarded by mail, 
that she might select one. Half adozen were sent, 
from which one was selected, and the others return- 
ed by the same conveyance. ‘The whole pustage, 
including that on the original order and on the pack- 
age returned, was 25 cents. 


DovsLe newsparers. Wm. Medill, the second 
assistant postmaster general, has written to the edi- 
tors of the New York Christian Advocate, that al- 
though two newspapers may be printed on one sheet, 





yet postage is to be charged on each paper. 
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Private EXPRESSES. Boston papers state thattle 
postmaster general has ordered Mr. Hale, proprie- 
tor of one of the private express lines, to be prose- 
cuted for violation of the post office Jaw. The same 
authority says, that the Portsmouth branch of Hale’s 
office in eleven months received and forwarded 13,- 
000 letters. 
THE PRIVILEGE OF POSTMASTERS, in relation to 
correspondence about newspapers, under the new 
law, was misunderstood, and occasioned some incon- 
venience at first, but explanations and instructions 
have corrected the error,-—thus: The postmaster ge- 
neral, under date of July 12, says: ‘*‘When subseri- 
bers refuse to take pamphlets or newspapers from 
the office, postmasters are now as heretofore requir- 
ed to notify editors, &c. and may frank letters con- 
taining such notice.” 
The following letter is from the department to the 
postmaster at Milledgeville: 

Post office department, July 23,1845. 

Siri Your letter of the [8th inst. is received. A 
letter notifying the publisher whena subscriber fails 
to takes his paper or pamphlet from the post office, 
clearly relates to the business of the office; the past- 
master being required by the regulations, (chap. 40,) 
to give such notice—and it should therefore be sent 
free of postage, under regulation 545. Very respect- 
fully, &c., &c., 

M. MEDILL, 21 Ass’t. P. M. Gen. 
Ezra Dagger, Exq., P. M., Milledgevilie, Ga. 

OrrictaLt.— Public notice. 
possed March 3, 1845, forbids: 

ist. To establish any private express for the con- 
veyance, or in any manner to cause to be conveyed, 
or to provide for the conveyance, by regular trips, 
or at stated periods, from one place to another with- 
in the United States, between which the U. States’ 
mail is transported, ‘‘of any letter, packet, or pack- 
aves of letters, or other matter properly transmitta- 
ble in the United States’ mail, except newspapers, 
pamphlets, magazines, and periodicals;” and subjects 
every person offending, or aiding and assisting there- 
in in any manner directly or indirectly, to a penalty 
of one hundred and fifty dollars for each offence. 

Qdly. Forbids any ‘stage coach, railroad car, 
steamboat, packetboat, or other vehicle or vessel,” 
regularly performing trips on a post route, or “any 
of the owners, managers, servants or crews of el- 
ther,’ shall transport or convey, ‘‘otherwise than in 
the mail,’ any such mailable matter as is above for- 
bidden, except such as relates to the accompanying 
cargo or freight. And for each offence, subjects the 
owners to a penalty of one hundred dollars, and the 
driver, captain, conductor, or person having charge 
of such vehicle or vessel at the time of the offence, 
to a penalty of fifty dollars. 

3dly. Subjects **the owner orowners” of any such 
vehicle or vessel which, with the knowledge of any 
iowner or with the knowledge or connivance of the 
driver, conductor, captain, or person having charge 
of it, conveys or transports any person acting as a 
| private express, and actually in possession of for- 
bidden mailable matter, for each offence, to a penal- 
ty of one hundred and fifty dollars. 

4thly. Subjects ‘‘all persons whatsoever,” who, 
after the 30th of June, 1845, shall transmit by any 
private express or other means by such an act de- 
clared unlawful, any forbidden mailable matter, or 
who shall place,or cause to be placed, any such 
matter at a place for the purpose of being thus il- 
legally transported, or who shall deliver any such 
matter, for transmission, to any agent of any unlaw- 
ful express, for each offence, to the penaly of $50. 

Sthly. Permits the conveyance of letters “by steam- 
boats,” as authorized by the 6th section of the act of 
3d March, 1825; Provided such letters are strictly 
delivered, according to the requirements of that sec- 
tion, to a postmaster or other authorized agent of the 
post office department; but for a neglect thus to de- 
liver, subjects ‘‘the owners and persons having 
charge’’ of such steamboat, for each ollence, to a 
penalty of one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Gihly. Declares “matter properly transmittable by 
mail’’ to be, all letters and newspapers, and all ma- 
gazines and pamphlets published periodically, or in 
successive numbers, or in a regular series, and all 
other written or printed matter, whereof each copy 
shall not exceed eight ounces, in weight, except 
bound books, or bank notes in bundles unaccompa- 
nied by letters; and only permits newspapers, maga- 
zines, and pamphlets, to be transported out of the 
mail, over amail route, where they are sent not 
marked or directed, not intended for distribution 
among subscribers or others, but for sale as mer- 
chandise, and transported as mer@handise, and to a 
bona fide dealer or agent for the sale of them. 

C. JOHNSON, postmaster general. 

Post office department, June 30, 1845. 


An act of congress, 
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We heard a person the other day, object to the 
new postage law, for the reason that before the pas- 
sage of the law he received but two dunning letters a 
week, and he now receives five or or six per day. 

A HINT TO LETTER WRITERS, in our Country, may 
be taken from the following, given by the Paris cor- 
respondent of the Boston Atlas: 

“In writing to France, it is better and safer 

To write on thin paper and seal with a wafer; 

If the paper is thick, there’s high postage to pay, 
And wax can be melted to learn what they say.” 

Matz ROBBER convictep. At the last term of 
court in Milwaukee. George W. Barton was indict- 
ed and tried for robbing the United States mail, and 
putting the life of the carrier in jeopardy. Sentenc- 
ed to ten years 1mprisonment—to be confined in the 
county jail of Milwaukee, until a state prison should 
be erected in the territory, then to be removed there- 
to. 

The postmasters are lhikely to get into a Jarge bu- 
siness in selling letter paper, to the discomfiture of 
stationers. They sell at the following rates: 

18 envelopes to enclose lettcrs charged 5 cents for $1 00 
do do do 5 do 50 
do do ~ do 5 do 6 
do ee 4 do 1 00 
do 0 o r 
do do do Bf do te 


Mau. conrracts. The first mail-letting under the 
new post office law will take place on the Ist of Oc- 
tober next, for which proposals will be received at 
the contract office of the department until the 22d 
of September. The important reductions in the 
contract prices in the early part of the year, induces 
the belief that all new contracts will be given out at 
greatly reduced prices.. The old system is well 
known to have been an expensive one, and its man- 
agement was often marked with prodigality and mon- 
strous abuses. It had its favorites—its retainers—ils 
corruptions. The new system cannot at first escape 
the evils of the old, but all that energy on the part 
of the departinent, and watchfulness of the public 
interests can do to reform the abuses, will be done. 
Already many useless expenditures have been lop- 
ped off, and others will follow as the reform render- 
ed necessary by the redaced rate of postage progess- 
es. From areport made to congress by Mr. Pratt, 
of New York, on the receipts and expenditures for 
mail-service in the several states in 1843, we ga- 
ther the following items, illustrating the operations 
and cost of the old system. It is well known that! 
in many states extensive mail facilities are grant- 





ed, that receiving but little support from the inhabi- 
tants, are a heavy tax uponthe department. In the | 
four states of Maine, New Hampshire, Verinont, | 
and New Jersey, embracing a population of more 
than a million and a half, the deficiency is only $29,- 
106. Every other northern stale, even including the 
territory of lowa, pays into the department a sur- 
plus. 


Massachusetts, $115,213 
Rhode island, 20,350 | Michigan, 
Convecticut, 23,177 | Wisconsin, 3,044 
New York, 372,858 | Iowa, 2,454 
making a total surplus in the northern states of 
$685,235. In North Carolina alone, with a popula- 
tion of only 300,000, the deficiency is $303,943; and 
in Alabama, with a representative population not 
equal to that of Maine, the deficiency is $128,965.— 
Louisiana and Delaware are the only southern states 
that pay the expenses of their own post office faci- 
lities. The aggregate annual deficiency in the fol- 
lowing southern states, is $655,076, which, it wil! be 
perceived, nearly equals the aggregate surplus paid 
in the north: 
Marylaud, $24,448 $52,889 
Virginia, 50,777 36,964 
North Carolina, 103,943 128,905 
South Carolina, 35,765 45,816 
Georgia, 76,011 41,006 
Florida, 29,465 
In the western states, the deficiency is by no means 
as great as is generally supposed. ‘The excess of 
the cost of mailservice in 1843, over postage re- 
ceipts, in the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri, embracing a population of more than three 
millions, was but $107,900, while, as shown above, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and lowa, not only defray 
the entire cost of their mail facilities, but pay to the 
départment a surplus of $6.29. The excess of cost 
over receipts in 
Ohio was $11,162 | Illinois, $65,926 
Indiana, 93,572 | Missouri, 7,240 
These states will doubtless this year, notwithstand 
ing the reduced rates of postage, support their own 


Pennsylvania, $147,409 


721 


Kentucky, 
‘Tennessee, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Arkansas, 








post office facilities. 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 





How much it 1s to be regretted that the negotia- 
tion of our foreign difficulties is not left to the con- 
trol of the department of government to which the 
constitution designed that that very delicate and re- 
sponsible task should be entrusted! The error of 
Sir Robert Peel, in resorting as he did to the Bri- 
tish parliament for an expression in regard to the 
disputed Oregon question, though it served his im- 
mediate purpose in rallying a majority upon the 
Maynooth bill, we venture to predict he will live to 
repent of. It was in him an official and an execu- 
tive move. Ourexecutive could as easily obtain an 
expression of popular, or of nationel feeling, if the 
occasion required such a thing. The occasion does 
not require it, and we rejoiceto observe the unani- 
mity with which, we were about to say, the whole, 
we may truly say, nearly the whole of the Ameri- 
can people, look with perfect confidence to the exe- 
cutive department to conduct the Oregon negotia- 
tion in a manner consistent both with the nonor and 
with the ivrerests of the country. The only ex- 
ceptions to that unanimity, singular as it may seem, 
the fact is so, the only exceptions to that unanimi- 
ty, are to be found, not in the ranks of the political 
opponents of the administration, where it is usual to 
find opposition and distrust, but in the ranks of the 
friends of Mr. Polk. The whigs make no objection 
to entrusting the president and his cabinet and mi- 
nisters with the negotiation—and have certainly not 
been captious oppositionists on that pomt. Their 
conduct would seem to indicate that they considered 
this a national and not a party matter. The friends 
of the administration, in some parts of the union, 
have had less forbearance. A meeting, for instance, 
held in Potter county, Pennsylvania, a few days 
since, were for terminating all negotiations forth- 
with. Amongst other resolutions, unanimously 
adopted, was the following: 

‘Resolved, ‘hatin regard to our just claims to 
Oregon, we will have no compromises but at the 
cannon’s mouth.’’ 

The London Morning Chronicle takes notice of a 
recommendation in the Edinburg Review to the ef- 
fect that Great Britain should agree to settle the 
Oregon question by accepting the forty-ninth degree 
of latitude continuously to the coast of the Pacific 
as the boundary line in that quarter between the 
twocountries. ‘*We must say,’ remarks the Chro- 
nicle, **that we consider the conduct of a great and 
respectable organ, in thus deserting and flying 
against the unanimous declaration of British states- 
men, to be most reprehensible.” We quote from 
the Chronicle in continuation: 

‘‘None could more deeply deprecate or deplore a 
war with the United States than we would. But to 
skulk into a corner on all occasions, and to adopt 


/openly as a maxim of policy, that we must yield to 


every demand, right or wrong, is the way to provoke 
war, not avoid it. Even if we are superannuated, 


‘and think fit to claim the rights of invalids, to be 


left at peace—let us at Jeast not sell the manhood 
and the rights of our political offspring. If found- 
ing colonies be beyond our years, and supporting co- 
lonies beyond our strength, let at least the colonies 
whick we meditate flinging off be enabled to main 
tain themselves. The possession of a natural out- 
let on the Pacific is as necessary and as useful to 
Canada as to the United States—more so, in some 
respects. ‘he land which produces the furs and 
raw material of the far north,stands in far more 
need of commerce and exchange than a country 
like the United States, comprising all climates, and 
ina manner self-supporting. An established road 
and natural chain of posts connect Canada with the 
mouth of the Columbia—a point with which the 
Americans are pot connectea in any such perma- 
nent or natural way. If we disinherit the Canadas 
of this territory, or pusillanimously curtail it, for 
peace’s sake, what is there that we ought not to 
give up, which il may please the Americans to ask? 
In demauding the country north of the Columbia, 
they ask fora region which they cannot make use 
of, merely in order to drive from it Englishmen, 
who are making industrious and ample use of it. 
And this is done in the duration of a treaty permit- 
ting us to make there establishments. Never, sure- 
ly, was such preposterous impudence met by such 
unfathomable pusillanimity.” 

It is further urged by this London journal that the 
Oregon question is no longer an isolated one. Cali- 
forniaand New Mexicuy, itis believed, will follow 
the fate of T'exas; so that, in fact, the whole Paci- 
fic coast, from at least the thirty-second to the forty- 
ninth degree, is involved in the present contro- 
versy. 

If this tone prevails in England, and the forty- 
ninth degree is Jjooked upon as a concession on her 
part too great to be made, what willbe the language 





of the British journals when they learn .. 

thing short of the whole Oregon territon that y 
deemed entirely satisfactory in the Unites ‘wt 
Our government once signified its willing 
compromise onthe forty ninth paralie|_y)'® 
was twenty years ago, and the proffer wa, Ut th 
cepted. We donot know what basis js ose 

our government now. ‘The same would 4) 
table to many, but there is no telling how "1 
use of this question, as a means of Political igg 


ence, may be carried in congress and oyt of it 


As an indication of the temper of some now: 
of the west on this subject we may here ra toa, 
meeting recently held at Marion, L[linois at _ 
itis said five thousand people were assembled 
was resolved thatthe title of the United State 
the territory of Oregon, lying between 49 a 
deg. 40 minutes north latitude was ‘‘clear and j 
disputable;” that Great Britain had not even 
lor of claim to any portion of it; that the Un 
States should terminate the existing treaty at 
earliest practicable moment: that a line of milita 
posts from the western settlements to that count 
should be established; that they were opposed | 
trusting the natural course of emigration ty tha 
territory,as the means of obtaining exc] . 
session thereof.”? 


A letter was read to a mesting of a similar kie 
from Mr. Senator Breese, of the United States 
nate, who used this language: 

“Believing, as 1 do, that we rightfully own , 
whole, I catinot, as a representative of the sore 
eign state of Illinois, consent to surrender any pa 
of itto Great Britain. If it was not worth af; 
thing, 1 would not yield toher extravagant aj 
grasping demand. | would not negotiate on the} 
sis of the forty-ninth degree, the line proposed 
Mr. Clay and Col. Benton. [am for the whole, 
that statesman who shall advise the surrender 
England of one foot of its soil or one drop of j 
water isa doomed man. You may, then, assure th 
meeting, that so far as this question is concernes 
there will be no halting, no timidity, no temporizi 
with me, but I will go on all lengths to maiataj 
what I believe to be our just rights.” 


USiVe po 


THE OREGON NEGOTIATION IN 1823-%; 
ITS HISTORY, ACCORDING TO THE DOCUMENTS AND 
NEGOTIATOR. 
From the Nationl Intelligencer. 


We have of late been at some pains to make ou 
readers acquainted with the more miscellaneous mat 
ter of Mr. Rusw’s new Memoranda of his Residen 
at the Court of London. Upon the negotiations whic 
he conducted there on the part of Mr. Monroe's 
binet we have scarcely touched. On alli but one 
them, it was needless to touch; for they have passe 
into mere themes for diplomatic history. One onl 
is left, as a question still present, and which has bee 
made, of late, by artificial agitation, a subject d 
urgent importance. 

Thus far, we have forborne to enter into a reg 
lar examination of the grounds of our claim in th 
Oregon region. Until we had seen the adverse at 
gument, we were not in haste to pronounce that oll 
own was entirely conclusive. The country has, th 
far, since the new stir about our rights on the Pacifi 
heard nothing but an ex parte statement of the casé 
While such is the fact, people ususlly need no labo 
of argument to add to the firmness of their conve 
tion that all the right is on their side; that their 
though always questioned, is “ unquestionable;” thoug 
for fifty-five years in constant dispute, is ‘indispul 
ble.” 

Oa our own side, the claim and the argument hat 
been variant and progressive—the former to such 
degree as violently to conflict, in some of ils form 
with its assertion in others; while, as to the latte 
our statesmen and bookmakers seem to think th 
the proofs in our favor have obtained an overwheli 
ing accretion since the thing was last upon diplom 
tic trial. Certainly, this is entirely possible: bu 
then, who shail assure us that just the same acc 
mulation of evidence has not been going on upon 
other side also? Tne testimony in a mans ~ 
must usually be very bad, inJeed, if it does not : 
very clear until met. For our part, we have i” 
of that resistless perspicacity which can anne 4 
decision without the dull delay of investigallls 
sides of the question; and, as we have not yet’. 
put into possession of the adverse pleadings) 
li.test shape, we were not prepared to cons! al 
own as entirely unanswerable. So thatour Fe. 
part has seemed to us that which we have ae 
calm down men’s minds from any hasty or ichs 

—to avert any rash and violent counsels, oo 00 
our cause was really so capable of being ™ 
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ceful arbitrament, would be likely only to 


! Mr into the jeopardy of a needless and dange- 


> var; in a word, to induce, as far as we could, 
teeling as to this matter more deliberate, 
rudent, more equitable and honorable than 
‘gudden starts of inflammatory opinion that 
preak through all peace and teach other na- 
«that to negotiate with these United States is 


Peace the attempted proceedings in congress, to 
intemperance of which we more particularly re- 
ag worthy to be deprecated, the grounds which 

jew discussion of these territorial claims must 
pably take have received, in several ways, a dis- 

«re important enough to merit that we should 
payor, for the sake of public information, to ex- 

sit them historically. 

tae English view of the matter has been partial- 
yt forth in the books of Falconer & Dunn; the 
ican, in a second and greatly enlarged edition 
Wr. Robert Greenhow’s History of the Oregon 
xtivp: and the Jatter third of Mr. Rush’s new 
ime consists mainly of an account, by that skil- 
representative of our rights and claims, of these 
maintained by him, and as met by the adverse 
ish ones, during the long discussion of 1823-4. 
these several volumes, Messrs. Falconer & Dunn’s 
sboth partial and uncirculated; Mr. Greenhow’s 
vial but widely citculated; Mr. Rush’s as fair as 
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The next navigator in these higher seas was Sir 
Francis Drake, who in 1579 sailed along the coast 
from Guatulco, “fourteen hundred leagues north,” 
to a point beyond latitude 43 degrees north, not sta- 
ted in the one of the narratives of his voyege. and 
given as 48 degrees in the other. (See Greenhow, 
72,°3, °4,°5.) The English,as is natural, prefer 
the account most favorable to themselves. Mr. 
Greenhow gives the reasons which, in his view, in- 
validate that account. Burney, however, one of 
the highest and exactest authorities in maritime 
history sustains the second narrative; and, indeed, 
on one point he has the advantage. By al! the rules 
of proof, the definite and specific statement is to be 
preferred to that which does not mention the lati- 
tude which was the northern limit of his (Drake’s) 
course. Tnrning back thence, he ran down to a} 
good port in latituce 38 degress, probably the great} 
bay of San Francisco, where he remained five 
weeks, and, upon a formal tender to him by the na- 
tives of the sovereignty, took regular possession of 
the region in the name of his mistress, Queen Eli- 
zabeth. Here again for a considerable interval 
oe the English discoveries, as the Spanish had 

one. 

In 1588, upon the narrative of one Maldonado, 
arose and obtained some belief the story of a Strait} 
of Anian, reaching the Pacific, in latitude 60 de-| 











grees north, from the Atlantic, through which he | 


Blanc, taken from the point of Trinity, situated un- 
der 42 degrees 50 minutes north latitude.” (Ame- 
rican State Papers, Foreign Relations, vol. IV, p. 
861.) 

This, it will be perceived, coincides with the 
view which we have just taken of the Spanish 
rights by discovery; and, indeed, Mr. Greenhow in 
effect admits nearly the same thing, when, in his 
fourth chapter, returning to the history of the Spa- 
nish progress of settlement and discovery,, he says, 
(speaking of the year 1769,)‘*At that time little 
was known with any certainty of any part of the 
west coast of America north of the forty-third pa- 
railel, to which latitude it had been explored by Se- 
bastian Vizcaino in 1603.” (p. 108.) 

Disentangling thus from the maze of confused 
statements, in the English books and our own, the 
essential, the positive, and the chronological, we ar- 
rive ata few plain re ults: 

1. That the Spaniou title by discovery is positive 
up to about the point which it reached it 1543, 
namely, the latitude of 43 degrees north. 

Il. That, beyond, it is met by a positive English 
discovery, (Drake’s) of an extent not certain, go- 
ing perhaps as high as 48 degrees. 

Iii. That the northern limit of this is again near- 
ly met by the Russian discoveries, which came in 
1741 to 49 degress; and— 

IV. We may here add, that thus far th:re is nota 


idbe expected from any one who has acted as|and after him, another nautic romancer, Admiral trace, not a pretence, of any manner in which a 


sadvocate of one party, but been made to feel the 
sof the opposite party’s pretensions. His rela- 

to the contest, and his perfect mastery of both 
sof it, make him much the best witness intro- 
ed on either part. Indeed, properly, he is the 
y witness: the others are butcounsel. ‘To the en- 
extent in which he testifies, (down to the close 
the discussion of 1823~°4,) his statements are of 
higtest authority. In other instances, we but 
m tothose whodo not testify, but argue; who 
meno personal knowledge of the case, but recite, 
weond hand, the testimony of others. 
sinony from which they thus draw at second 
mis, forthe greater part, but a series of plead- 
¢ prepared by negotiator against negotiator—pa- 
min which the real and candid opinion of either 
woliator is rarely expressed, unless it chances to 
weh as will not prejudice his cause. Of such, 
t. Rush is the only one who has given us more than 
isdiplomatic & ex officio pleading; who offers, besides, 
iehberate and apparently most sincere personal nar- 
inof the entire negotiation, in which he obvi- 


yendeavors to speak as impartially as he does. 


edly, and no doubt puts aside his own national 
i patty prejudices as far as any one can be ex- 
dtodo. So far as he leans at all, it is to our 
that he leans: he is our witness: he is our best- 
med and fairest witness; and there is none, 
refore, to whom it is so fit that we should listen 


pib attention and respect, if we wish to make up 


ule opinion of our rights. We propose, then, to 


ule historically the negotiation as related by him; to | 


,l abstract, the American and the British ar- 
ments or offers, as he details them, with the judg- 


mM which he expresses, whether general or on | 


particular point; and, in a word, to give as fair 
‘clear an abridgement of all this part of his book 
Wecan, Attimes we may be obliged, where he 
Mot stale the reasons of a particular conclusion, 
‘ipply the explanation, if it appears to us neces- 
lothe properly informing our readers, and if, 
“over, we feel sure, from our own acquaintance 
" the matter, that we can give the explanation 
the reasons as it was in his mind. In any such 
»We shall take care to distinguish our own sug- 
asa commentator from his text, by placing 
ich remarks in brackets, {thus.] Every where 
"We must be understood as only attempting to be 
(fareful and faithful abbreviators of what he 


Bit, before we proceed, it is necessary that we 


ld clear the way, by certain preliminary expla- 
1s; the want of which will else embarrass the 
“t and ourselves. 

— our own claim to that part of the north 
peas lying between the Bay of San Francisco, 
‘ ar 37 degrees 30 minutes north, and an uncer- 
B yaitude somewhere beyond 55 degrees, there 
4 deen three others—the Spanish, the English, 
’ Russian. All these claims, however, must 
dig ° Nave rested on very uncertain and imper- 
Dinner 

ane g 8000 after the conquest of Mexico, the 
“ ‘ from about 1540, carried explorations up 
et of the Pacific, in the interior (1543) as 
mith Ps as 4) degrees north, and by sea, 
+ Same time, as far as 40 degrees, and per- 
Nether t (See the accounts cited by Mr. 
Stone? PP: 62,3. 4,5,.) Here they for some 
Pped their efforts. 


That very | 


| Fonte, pretended to have passed. These are now in. 
all their particulars mere recognized fictions.— | 
|(See Greenhow, pp. 79 to 86.) More, but we| 
| think very Jittle more reality attaches to the sup-| 
‘posed discovery, in 1592, by Juande Fuca, of the | 
|long strait to which his name is now given—that 
'between Vancouver’s Jand and the continent. Mr. | 
| Greenhow and some others credit it; Cook, who ex- | 
‘amined, rejected it; and so do Spanish writers, | 
‘finding no traces in their archives of any such ex- | 
|pedition asthatof De Fuca. Tous it seems ob- | 
vious that the pilot’s whole tale is only a revival of 
‘the story of Maldonado and his Strait of Anian. It 
|is true that a straitopens about a degree north of | 
| the mouth of his strait, and, as it winds about in all | 
directions, it is easy for an ingenious person to dis-' 
,cover therein its identity with the meanderings of | 
the pilot’s strait. Mr. Greenhow seems, however, | 
|to have overlooked a fact that stamps the whole’ 
story asafable. The Hispano-Greek plainly says, | 
that after sailing out of the South Sea, (he means | 
| the Pacific,) through this strait, in twenty days he | 
came into the North Sea, by which he as plainly | 
means the Atlantic. | 


© In 1596, under an order from Philip II, the Spa- | 
nish efforts to explure this coast were renewed in an! 
expedition under Vizcaino; but which proceeded | 
/no further north than the Gulf of California. The 

|attempt, under a fresh royal order, was renewed in | 
| 1602, under the same commander, with Aguilar for | 
|his lieutenant. They surveyed with some accuracy | 
| the coast as far as latitude 42 degrees. From that! 
| point Vizcaino turned back, but Aguilar’s small ves- | 
‘sel passed Cape Mendocino, and reached in latitude’ 





|43 degrees the supposed mouth of a great river, | 
which they took once again (though there isnone | 
there) for the ideal Straits of Anian. ‘This voyage | 
ended in 1603, and with it, until after the expulsion | 
of the Jesuits from California in 1767, ended the | 
Spanish progress of exploration beyond that pro-| 
vince, which the missionaries of that order had be- | 
gun to civilize and survey in 1697. 
It will thus be perceived that down to the voyages | 
of Juan Perez in 1774, and of Bruno Heceta in| 
1775, the Spanish discoveries can scarcely be said | 
to have any sure existence beyond the latitude of | 
43 degrees north. From that point to 48 degrees | 
intervene the English claims of Drake’s voyage; 
and, meantime, the Russian expeditions, beginning! 
from Behring’s first in 1728, were making their way | 
southward. In 1741, they had got down to latitude 
49 degrees; and Cook, in 1778, met their establish- 
ments at Ounalashka; Vancouver, and Portlock and 
Dixon still further south. As to their rights ad- 
verse to the Spanish, their minister, Mr. Poletica, 
makes the following citation: ‘‘Moreover, when 
Don Jose Martinez was sent in 1739, by the court of 
Madrid, to form an establishment on Vancouver’s 
Island, and to remove foreigners from thence, under 
the pretext that all that coast belonged to Spain, he 
gave not the least disturbance to the Russian colo- 
nies and navigators; yet the Spanish government 
was not ignorant of their existence, for this very 
Martinez had visited them the year before. The 
report which Capt. Malespina made of the results 
of his voyage proves that the Spaniards very well 
knew of the Russian colonies; and inthis very re- 
port it is seen that the court of Madrid acknowledg- 
ed that its possessions upon the coast of the Pacific 








Ocean ought pot toextend to the north of Cape 


French right can have arisen that afterwards passed 
to us. 


We have already said that the next discoveries of 
the Spaniards are in 1774—of the English 1778; 
and this brings us, with another survey—that of ge- 
neral dates—to another great fact: the lapse of time 
over which this series of discoveries along a single 
coast runs. They occupy near two hundred and 
thirty years. During that period, the shore from 
Mexico up to Behring’s Straits had been, in the 
three several regions that we have mentioned, at 
least as continuously discovered as was the Atlantic 
coast of Ameriea before Spain and England and 
France were considered, through their being the 
earliest to strike upon certain parts of them, the le- 
gitimate owners; the first, of the West Indies, 
Mexico and Florida; the second, of Virginia and 
New England; the third,of Canada. In all these 
instances, the proprietary right is confessed to have 
flowed from the having first seen the line of coast 
and taken formal possession of some part of it. 
It was never held that all its bays or rivers must be 
entered. To have waited for this would have bred 
eternal counter-titles, incapable of ever being set- 
tled. Tne principle of discovery, in a word, has 
ever been that just stated; and upon it the national 
claims to almost every greater eastern portion of 
this continent were conceded, by the civilized world, 
to each nation of which a navigator first ascertain- 
ed the general existence thereof continuous land. 
All this may be said to have been settled, down to 
Cape Horn, within the first hundred years: why 
must the period be prolonged totwo hundred and 
thirty years upon a coast only about half as long? 

If, as is apparent, the three general discoveries of 
that coast had been already made,why should the 
time be prolonged? Especially why, when the pro- 
longation can only serve to augmentthe difficul- 
ties of adjustment and involve the claimants in dis- 
putes inextricable? 

Let us resume our historical narrative, and see 


| whether just the effect mentioned does not follow 


from our consenting to look upon the coast, thus 
generally discovered, as still open to discovery at 
particular points—to discovery such as could confer 
a general territorial right that could even extinguish 
much older ones, along a coast already frequently 
discovered. This is manifestly the great question 
as to our obtaining, through Capt. Gray’s discovery 
of the mouth of the Columbia, a title within shores 
already appropriated—a title giving the entire 
space, north and south, from the mountains to the 
sea, watered by the branches of that river. This 
river-mouth doctrine is avery bold one, if to be 
thus applied; and would prove a very losing one, if 
brought over to the Mississippi, of the first discove-~ 
ry of whose mouth by the Spaaiards there is not a 
shadow of doubt, near one hundred and fifty years 
before the French, who granted it to us, ever saw 
one rill of its waters any where. But Jet us pro- 
ceed: 

In 1763 the English acquired by treaty from 
France all her Canadian possessions and their de- 
pendencies; the Spanish, all her territory and claims 
in the valley of the Mississippi. By this cession, 
England came. into undisputed proprietorship of a 
region extending west, along the 49th parallel, at 
least as far as the chain of the Rocky Mountains. 
So all our own subsequent treaties with ber hare 
admitted; thus bringing her eastern territory into 
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the same contiguity as we in part found our claim 
on with the disputed shores of the Pacific. Thus if 
contiguity be any basis of aright, (which we deny,) 
hers dates from 1763; ours at most from 1803. 

From about 1770 to 1779, the Spaniards formed, 
at eight different points along the shores of Califor- 
nia, settlements extending as far as San Francisco, 
(in 38 degrees)—the most northern point which 
they ever settled, or even occupied, except Nootka, 
for the short time during which they held it, after 
expelling Meares, Colnett, and otbers found there, 
and until they restored it to England by the Nootka 
Sound Convention. 

We have already mentioned the Spanish expedi- 
tions of Juan Perez and of Heceta,in 1774 and 
1775. In the former, Queen Charlotte’s Island, 
Nootka Sound. and a few other points from 54 de- 
grees north to 49, are supposed to have been disco- 

‘vered. (See Greenhow, p. 116.) But Mr. Green- 
how, though evidently partial to the Spanish disco- 
veries, as now conferring (he thinks) title onus, 
thus sums up the results of the voyage: 

“In this voyage, the first made by the Spaniards 
along the northwest coast of America since 1603, 
very little was learned, except that there was land, 
on the eastern side of the Pacific, as far north as 
the latitude of fifty-four degrees. The government 
of Spain, perhaps, acting wisely in concealing the 


on the courage or the science of its navigators; but 
it has thereby deprived itself of the means of es- 
tablishing beyond question the claims of Perez to 
the discovery of the important harbor called Noot- 
ka Sound, which is now, by general consent, assign- 
ed to Capt. Cook.” ti 

Here, we fear, is the recognition of a new, though 
seemingly rational principle, which it would have 
been at least more politic to have left to our adver- 
saries to discover. For the consequences are ex- 
tensive—invalidating, of necessity, for the like rea- 
son, all other discoveries of Spain not by her made 
known: and within this category fall the voyage of 
Juan de Fuca, and it may even seem that of Hece- 
ta, Bodega, and Maureile; ef which (important as 
they are considered) the publication was never 
made by the Spanish government, nor, indeed, made 
at all, except that of Maurelle’s Journal, obtained in 
manuscript by James Barrington, and by him (1781) 
embodied (in a translation) in his Miscellanies— 
(See Greenhow, 117, et seq.) Thus, Cook’s Jour- 








him credit for the research he has bestowed upon it. 
Yet he is obvsously quite too much the advocate of 
every ground of our claims to Oregon; for, as we 
set up some four or five adverse titles; there can 
surely be but one of them which is good. 

Of those titles we may perhaps offer our judg- 
ment, after we shall have presented,as a further 
fund for information, the arguments of Mr. Rush 
and Mr. Canning. Meantime, what we have alrea- 
dy drawn from Mr. Greenhow to present to our 
readers must, it strikes us, suggest to every thinking 
man the idea thatthe question at large is a much 
more thorny one than gentlemen on either side 
thought, who had only, like the knights quarrelling 
about the color of a shield, seen its opposite faces, 
ior, like the travellers disputing about the hue of the 
chameleon, viewed it in a particular state of color. 

After exhibiting the American statement and the 
| British counter-statement of the Oregon question, 
| Mr. Rusu proceeds to give, first, the arguments and 
; replies on either side, and then the propositions and 
counter propositions that ensued. 


“Resuming this subject, i said that it was un- 
known to my government that Great Britain had 
ever even advanced any claim to territory on the 
northwest coast of America, by right of occupation, 
before the Nootka Sound controversy. It was clear 








‘9 | that, by the treaty of Paris of 1763, her territorial 
accounts of the expedition, which reflected little ried J ’ 


‘rights in America were bounded westward by the 
_Mississipp1. The claim of the United States, under 
the discovery by captain Gray, was therefore, at all 
events, sufficient to overreach, in point of time, any 
that G. Britain could allege along that coast on the 
ground of prior occupation and settlement. As to any 
alleged settlements by her subjects on the Columbia, 
or on rivers falling into it, earlier, or as early, as the 


phers of Britain had adopted the name which he 
had given to this river. 
doubtedly the first British navigator who had ever 
entered it, admitted that he found captain Gray 
there; and the very instructions to this British offi- 
‘cer, drawn up in March, 1791, and to be seen among 
the records of the British admiralty, expressly re- 
ferred by name to the previous expediton in that 
/puarter of an American sloop, the Washington.— 
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of assuming water courses to be the fittest <a 
ries, 1 also cited the charter of Louis xty "4 
zat, by which ‘all the country drained by He Up 
emptying directly or indirectly into the Mission 
declahed to be comprehended uader the mare 
within the limits of Louisiana. “Ne ay 
“If poe had put forth no claims 
west coast, founded on prior occupatio 
Nootka Sonnd contest, still less url rd before 
established any, I remarked, at any period foe 
on priordiscovery. Claims of the Jatter My 
longed wholly to Spain, and now, conseque es 
the United States. The superior title of San 
this ground, as well as others, was, indeed yee. . 
of demonstration. Russia had acknowledyey 's, 
1790, as the state papers of the Nootka ati 
troversy would show. The memorial of the ant 
ish court to the British minister on tha , 
expressly asserted that, notwithstanding 
tempted encroachments upon the Spanish Coasts 
the Pacific ocean, Spain had preserved her poss 
sions there entire— possessions which she had ad 


ON the nop 


t occas; 
all the 


casions, declared to extend to as hizh at least as t 
60th degree of north latitude. The very firs , 
cle of the Nootka Sound convention attested I sa 
the superiority of her title; for, whilst by it the 
tions of Europe generally were allowed to ma 
settlements on that coast, it was only for purpa 
of trade with the natives: thereby excluding 

right of any exclusive or colonial establishments 
other purpuses. As to any claim on the part 
Britain under the voyage of captain Cook, | rema 
ed that this was sufficiently superseded (passing 
everything else) by the journal of the Spanish 





Vancouver himself, un- | 


pedition from San Blas, in 1775, kept by Don An 


one formed by American citizens at Astoria, { knew | Pio Maurelle, for an account of which I referred | 
not of them, and was not prepared to admit te fact, | British plenipotentiaries to the work of Daines 3 
As to the discovery itself of captain Gray, it was ington, a British author, 
not for a moment to be drawn into question. Jt was | sisting of a frigate and schooner, fitted out by 
a fact before the whole world. The very geogra- | Viceroy of Mexico, the northwest coast was visit 


In that expedition, o4 


‘in latitude 45, 47, 49, 53, 55, 56, 57, and 58, 

one of which points, there was good reason for | 
lieving, had ever been explored, or as much ase 
|up to that day by any navigator of Great Britain 
| There was too, | said, the voyage of Juan Per 


' prior to 1775; that of Aguilar, in 1601, who expl 


ed that coast in latitude 45; that of de Fuca in [5 
| who explored it in latitude 48, giving the nad 
| which they still bore, to the straits in that latilu 


nals having been published in 1784, his discoveries Was this, I asked, to be accounted nothing? Did it | without going through a much longer list of ott 


take precedence of Heceta and of Bodega at least, 
if not of Maurelle. Such, at least, is the effect of 
Mr. Greenhow’s doctrine; and, moreover, he him- 


lie with a foreign power, whose own archives might 
supply her with the incontestable fact of the first 
\discovery by the vessel of another power of a vast 


early Spanish navigators in that sea, whose disco 
‘ries were confessedly of a nature to put out of ¥1 
those of all other nations. I finished by sayingt 


self afierwards affirms that Cook ‘saw no part of) river, whose waters, from their source to the ocean, |in the opinion of my government, the title of 
the west coast of America south of Mount San Ja-| pag remained until then totally unknown to all civil: | United States to the whole of that coast, from | 


cinto, or Edgecumb, which had not been previously 
seen by Perez, Bodega, or Heceta: and, after pass- 


‘ized nations—did it lie with such foreign power to 
say that the discovery was not made by a national 


tude 42 to as far north as latitude 60, was there! 
‘superior to that of Britain, or any other power; 


ing that point, be was, as he frequently admits, aid- ‘ship, or under national authority? The U. States, [| through the proper claim of the United States 
ed and in a measure guided by the accounts of the ‘said, could admit ne such distinction; could never |discovery and settlement; and, secondly, a 
Russian yvoyages- The observation of the English surrender, under the allegation of its existence, or | Standing in the place of Spain, and holding in th 
were, however, infinitely more minute and more | ynon any ground, their claim to this discovery. ‘The | hauds all her title. 


important in their results than those of any or all 
the other navigators who had preceded them in the 
exploration of the North Pacific: for, by determin- 
ing accurately the positions of the principal points 
on the coasts of Asia and America bounding that 
sea, they first afforded the means of ascertaining the 
extent sf those continents, and the degree of their 
proximity to each . iher, respecting which the most 
erroneous ideas had been adopted; and the compa- 
rative case and security with which they executed 
this task, served to dispel the apprehensions, pre- 


ship of captain Gray, whether fitted out by the gov- 
‘ernment of the United States or not, was a national 
ship. If she was not so, in a technical sense of the 
word, she was in the full sense of it, applicable to 
such an occasion, She bore at her stern the flag of 
|the nation, sailed forth under the protection of the 
ination, and was to be identified with the rights of 
ithe nation. The extent of interior country attach- 
‘ing to this discovery, was founded, I said, upon a 
|principle at once reasonable and moderate—reason- 
‘able, because, as discovery was not to be limited to 


“Neither my remarks nor my authorities, of w! 
‘I have endeavored to present an outline, made 
impression upon the British plenipotentiaries wh 
‘I was desirous that they should have produced 
They repeat their animated denials of the title 


‘the United States, as alleged to have been acqulgg 


| by themselves, enlarging and insisting upon thelt 
|jections to it, as 1 have already stated them. 3 
'were they less decided in their renewed 1mp¢ 
| ments of the title of Spain. ‘They said that" 
| well known to them what had formerly been the | 


viously entertained, with regard to expeditions | the Jocal spot of a first landing place, there must be | tensions of Spain to absolute sovereignty and do 


through that quarter of the ocean.”—(pp. 158-9.) 


There remain to speak of but two Spanish voy- 
ages—that of Arteaga and Bodega, in 1779; and 
that of Galiano and Valdes, in 1792. Ot the first of 
these, we need only repeat what Mr. Greenhow 
says at page 125, that it visited nothing which had 
not before been examined by Cook; and his account 
of the second (at pp. 239,240) makes it clear that 
it did little or nothing, except to attend Vancouver 
in a part of his course. 

We have thus brought down this compend and 
chronology of discovery and vecupation on the north- 
west coast of America to the immediate facts 
(nearly of the same date) beyond which it seems to 
us almost needless to descend—we mean the Noot- 


ka Sound Convention of 1790,and Gray’s discovery | Gales, in 1606 and 1607, and the Georgia charter of 


of the mouth of the Columbia in 1792. The sub- 
sequent history belongs to the living generation of 
men still fit for actiont and it needs not, therefore, 
any elucidation such as we have given of remoter 
oriwitl be perceived that we have chosen, in the 
sketch just traced, to follow manly the authority 
of Mr. Greenhow, who has generally given with 
faithfulness watters of fact, although he often rea- 
sons il] from them. On the whole, his book does 


a rule both for enlarging and circumscribing its 
‘range; and none more proper than that of taking tie 
| water courses which Nature had laid down, both as 
the fair limits of the country, and as indispensable 
| to its use and value; moderate, because the nations 
of Europe had often, under their rights of discovery, 
carried their claims much further. Here I instanc- 
‘ed, as sufficient for my purpose, and pertinent to it, 
| the terms in which many of the royal charters and 
letters patent had been granted by the crown in 
_England to individuals proceeding to the discovery 


‘or settlement of new countries on the American con- | 


| tinent; amongst others, those from Elizabeth, in 1578, 
| to sir Humphrey Gilbert, and, in 1584, to sir Wal- 
iter Raleigh; those from James I. to sir Thomas 


1732. All these, extracts from which I produced, 
comprehended arange of country fully justifying 
my remark. By the words of the last a grant is 
passed to all territories along the seacoast, from the 
river Savannah to the most southern stream ‘of ano- 
ther great river, called the Alatamaha, and west- 
ward, from the heads of the said rivers, in a direct line 
to the South sea.’ ‘l'o show that Britain was not 
the only European nation who, in her territorial 
claims on this continent, had had an eye to the rule 





ion in the South seas, and over all the shores 
America which they washed; but that these 


pretensions which Britain had never admitted. 


5 


the contrary, she had constantly and strenuous 
sisted them. ‘They referred to the note of the 
ish minister to the court of Spain, of May 
1790, 10 which Britain had not only asserted a 
right to an uninterrupted commerce and ae 
in the Pacific, but also that of forming, eae 
consent of the natives, whatever establishiner 
| thought proper on* the northwest coast, 19 fe 
already occupied by other nations. This ha ” 
been the doctrine of Great Britain, and Qi 
thing that was due, in her estimation, te . y i 
ers, now calling upon her in any degree ial 
As to the alleged prior discoveries of Spa!" Sh 
that coast, Britain did not admit them none , 
qualification. She could never admit that ie 
fact of Spanish navigotors having first see? abla 
at particular points, even where this was Ca) su 
being substantiated as the fact, without Wid 
quent or efficient acts of sovereignty at 
tullowing on the part of Spain, was sufficie! 9 
clude ali other nations from that lye 
|globe. Besides, they said, even on the 8° 


; - yp a3 
jor diseovery on that coast, at least s0 far UP 
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ret all other nations. Here they referred to 
s expedition in 1578, who, as the said, explo- 
t coast, on the part of England, from 37 to 
ig porth, making formal claim to these limits in the 
“ae of Elizabeth, and giving the name of New A\l- 
- to all the country which they comprehended.— 
a this, they asked, to be reputed nothing in the 
mparison of prior discoveries, and did it not even 
“ke in a Jarge part of the very coast now claimed 
by ihe United States as of prior discovery on their 
4) Such was the character of their cemarks on 
* art of the title. In connexion with them, they 
aiied my attention to the report of a select com- 
tee of the house of representatives in April last, 
the subject of Columbia river. There is a letter 
om general Jesup in this report, adopted by the 
ommittee as part of the report, and which, as the 
Ritish plenipotentiaries said, bad acquired impor- 
nce in the eyes of their government from that 
no. They commented upon several passages of 
his letter, a Me WSpaper copy of which they held in 
irhands, but chiefly on that part which contains 
, intimation that a removal from our territory of 
i British subjects now allowed to trade on the wa- 
sof the Columbia might become a necessary mea- 
sou the part of the United States, as soon as the 
wrvention of 1818 had expired. Of this intimation 
ie British plenipotentiaries complained, as one cal- 
ated to put Great Britain especially upon her 
ard, arriving, as the document did, at a moment 
wien a friendly negoluation was pending between 
ie two powers for the adjustment of the relative 
conflicting claims to that entire district of coun- 
. Had I any knowledge, they asked, of this doc- 
ment? 


‘Jreplied that I had not, as communicated to me 


my government. Ali that I could say of it was, 
yd this 1 would say confidently, that 1 was sure it 


eu 


yi been conceived in no unfriendly spirit towards | 


vat Britain. Yet! was bound unequivocally to 
asert, and so I requested the British plenipotenti- 


gree of north latitude, Britain herself had a |]. 


**] have to add that it was first made to me verba!- 
ly, at the twentieth conference, and that it then em- 
braced an alternative of leaving the third article of 
the convention of 1818 to its natural course and lim- 
it. But this they afterwards controlled by their more 
formal and final proposition in writing, annexed, as 
before described, to the protocol of the twenty-third 
conference. 

** Having made you acquainted with all that trans- 
pired on this subject, | close it by referring to the 
protocols in which it is mentioned. These are the 
eleventh, the twelfth, the nineteenth, the twentieth, 
and the twenty-third.” 

The National Intelligencer adds: 

‘We shall not here review, us we had thought of 
doing, (and may do at some future day,) the strong 
points of the controversy, or correct some other 
points, which, with deference be it said, the able 
negotiators, appear to have managed rather with the 
zeal of lawyers than the impartiality of judges.— 
The latter, not the former, is now the character in 
which the two nations should examine the whole 
subject. The more fairly they do this, the more 
wisely and successfully will they be like to do it.— 
England is not now dealing with the long-trampled 
Hindoo nor the barbaric impotence of China, but 
with the progeny and the heir of her own capacity 
and resolution; and we ourselves have to do nut with 
ithe enfeebled and distracted Spaniard, glad in 1819 
the subjects and citizens of both nations: and, fur-|to get something for what would soon have been ours 
ther, that the subjects or citizens of either should | for the taking, nor with the Spaniard’s still more 
not in future be allowed to form settlements within | feeble and distracted descendant, from whom we 
the limits to be thus assigned to the other, with a| are wresting an empire almost as ignominiously won 
saving in favor of settlements already formed within | by us as lost by Mexico. Here, it is wolf with 
the prohibited limits; the proprietors or occupants of wolf, and not with the defenceless lamb; it is the 
which, on both sides, should be allowed to remain most daring young nation in the world matched with 
ten years longer. the most maturely formidable power that exists. In 
such a contest there is for either side little hope of 
advantage, unless the object be, indeed, of incalcu- 
lable value. Thus far certainly they among us who 
alfect must to detest kingly pride of dominion, lust 
of sway, and recklessness of the waste of human 
life, seem hot for the insensate arbitration of the 


“Our discussions, which grew into length, and on- 
ly a condensed view of which I have aimed at pre- 
senting to you, terminated without any change of 
opinion on either side. Having stated the principal 
points which marked them, my duty seems to be 
drawing to a close, without the necessity of setting 
before you all the amplifications and details into 
which, on topics so copious, they would sometimes 
run. They were ended on the side of Great Britain 
by her plenipotentiaries repealing that they found it 
altogether impossible to accede either to the propo- 
sal of the United States or to the reasoning invoked 
in its support: that, nevertheless, they desired to lay 
a foundation of harmony between the two countries 
iu that part of the globe; to close, not to leave open, 
sources of future disagreement, which time might 
multiply and aggravate. That, with this view, and 
setting aside the discordant principles of the two 
governmeats. in the hope of promoting it, they had 
to propose, first, that the third article of the conven. 
tion of October, 1618, should now be considered as 
at an end; secondly, that, instead of it, the boundary 
line between the territories respectively claimed by 
the two powers westward of the Rocky mountains 
should be drawn due west, along the 49th parallel of 
latitude, to the point where it strikes the northeast- 
ermost branch of the Columbia, and thence down 
along the middle of the Columbia to the Pacific oce- 
an; the navigation of this river to be forever free to 





“This proposal they annexed, in form, (marked 
P,) tothe protocol of the twenty-third conference. 
They remarked that, in submitting it, they consider- 
ed Great Britain as departing largely from the full 
extent of her right; and that, if accepted by the Uni- 








its would consider me as doing, the full and ex- 
wive sovereignty of the United States over the 
bole of the territory beyond the Rocky mountains | 
hed by the river Columdia, in manner and ex-| 
it, as | had stated, subject of course to whatever 
isting conventional arrangements they may have 
med in regard to it with otner powers. ‘heir ti-| 
tto this whole country they considered as not to! 
tihaken. Jt had often been proclaimed in the le 
lative discussions of the nation, and was other- 
mM public before the word. Its broad and stable 
widations were laid in the first uncontradicted dis- 
Mery of that river, both at its mouth and at its | 
ee, followed up by an effective settlement, and | 
it settlement the earliest ever made upon its 
is. Ifa title in the United States thus transcen. | 
mt needed confirmation, it might be sought i their | 
Wuniting to it the title of Spain. It was not the 
tition of the United States, { remarked, to repose | 
im any of the extreme pretensions of that power | 
speculative dominion in those seas, which grew up 
ss enlightened ages, however countenanced by 
pal authority in those ages; nor had 1], as their 
Puipotentiary, sought any aid from such extreme 
elensions; but to the extent of the just claims of 
0, grounded upon her fair enterprise and re- 
wices, at periods when her renown for both filled 
Europe, the Unuted States had succeeded, and 
im claims of this character it had therefore be- 
eas well their right as their duty to insist. I 
Neled again the incontestable priority of Spanish 
, Yeries on the coast in question. I referred to 
? Kha of Cortez, who, in 1537, discovered Cali- 
i i lo these of Alarcon and Coronado in 1540; to 
o Cabritlo in 1542, all of whom were prior to 
me, and the last of whom made the coast, by all 
“counts that are given, as high up as 449. As 
take, 1 said that, although Fleurieu, in his in- 
con ta Marchand, did assert that he gol as far 
"as 48°, yet Hakluyt, who wrote almost at the 
iene Deake flourished, informs us that he got 
‘ : ~ than 43°, having put back at that point 
x le: eXtreme cold.’ All the Jater authors or 
fl pee also, who wrote of this voyage, however 
ih ro ditfer as to the degree of latitude to 
Sei Went, adopted from Hakluyt this fact of 
~ 8 turned back from the intensity of the 
‘ lhe preponderance of probability, there- 
hits 33 8° as well as of authority, was, that 
events re get heyond 43° along that coast. At 
i. was certain that he had made no settle- 
Seicig, and the absence of these would, under 
Min 4” Of Great Britain, as applied by her to 
nn event any title whatsoever attaching to his 
iscoveries. They were, moreover, put 
| *W by the treaty of 1763, by which Britain 
Miodary Consider the Mississippi as ler western 
Y Upon that continent. 


’ of Vie Ww 





ited States, it would impose upon her the necessity | 
ultimately of breaking up four or five settlements | 


sword, as if eager to prove that the ultima ratio re- 
gum —the last reason that kings give, the last mea- 


ibi sure to whith they resort—s . « 
become prohibited, and that they had formed under | 1 they resort—should be the first that 


se : ; blics employ. Surel a se ; 
the belief of their full right as British subjects to | dasinek-< poe, el ayes agers Sep soleeeaiee 


settle there. But their government was willing, they | ,° aerr : 
‘ ., 7 gine a war with any civilized nation, no matter how 
seid, to make these surrenders, for so they consider- | feeble, that would pay to us its own cost. To the 


: ar ™ : , » | : 
eth rr be Res ont ~ ov gam points where | people, indeed, wars have ever proved wretched 


. speculations—a lavishing of their lives, their happi- 
‘‘} instantly declared to the British plenipotentia-| ness, and their money to build up a great name or 
ries my utter inability to accept such a boundary as|two, and to strengthen into a tyranny the govern- 
they had proposed. I added, at the same time, that | ment that led them on to the butchery of others.— 
knew how the spirit of just accommodation also; What we have already cited from Mr. Rush or 
animated the government of the United States upon ‘drawn from Mr. Greenhow renders it, we think, ap- 
this occasion; that, in compliance with this spirit, | parent that this is no question in which honor—the 
and in order to meet Great Britain on ground that | duty of maintaining ascertained righls which another 
might be deemed middle, 1 would consent so far to | people is wilfully assailing—makes it necessary that 
vary the terms of my own proposal, annexed to the | either we or Britain should seek a decision by arnis. 
twelfth protocol, as to shift its southern line as low | To us it seems perfectly clear that rHE ONLY RIGHT 
as 49°, in place of 519. I desired it to be under-| of either parity yer asceRTainen is the right of prose- 
stood that this was the extreme limit to which | was | cuting its claim by peaceful negotiation until it shall be 
authorized to go, and that in being willing to make | satisfied that it hus oblained what it was entitled to. If 
this change, 1, too, considered the United States as | honor dues nut bid us to the field, still less can inte- 
abating their rights, in the hope of being able to put|rest, where the prize is of doubtful and of distant 
an end to all conflict of claims between the two na- worth, so uncertain to be won, and, if got, to be se- 
tions to the coast and country in dispute. \cured only by perhaps a cost of full fifty times its 
“The British plenipotentiaries, after having this | Value; for every man in his senses knows that our 
modification of my first proposal a fortnight under next war with England—a struggle for life and death 
consideration rejected it, and they made me no new |—will be cheap, so far as mere money is concerned, 
proposal in return. They cid not, in terms enter |?! it costs some hundred of millions of dollars. 
their rejection of this my second proposal on the| Letus, then, be clearly understood: we do nol by 
protocol, and I did not urge it, thinking that their | any means intend to say that the English title is better 
abstinence, as far as it could have any effect, might | than ours; we are far trom making any such conces- 
tend to leave the door somewhat less permanently | sion; but we hold the whole course of tbe contest 
closed against reconsideration, should the proposal, thus far, its entire history in the hands of four or 
as so modified by me, ever be again made. But itis | five successive administrations, and the position in 
right for me to state that they more than once de- | which they have all been obliged finally to rest it, 
clared, at the closing hours of the negotiation, that) as a long and an irresistible recognition of the fact 
the boundary marked out in their own written pro-| that, wnder the direct test of fair and Sriendly negotia- 
posal, was one from which the government of the tion, the adverse claims are such on both sides, as each 
United States must not expect Great Britain to de- | parly can confidenely maintain (and respectably main- 
part.* tain) before a civilized world. Both countries are 
— {pledged to them by a long contestin which both 
“*1y a subsequent negotiation in 1827, Britain agreed | #4¥ oflered concessions. On either part those cou- 
to yield to the United States, north of the Columbia, a | ©&SS!00s bave been Voluntary, no Matter how much 
detached territory, as Mr. Greenhow, in his valuable} Withdrawn afterwards; therefore they stand incon- 
work on the ‘History of Oregon aod California,’ quoles testable evidence against either nation, when it at- 
it from the official documeat, extending on the Pacific | tempts to say that “its title is unquestionable.” The 
aud the strait of Fuca, from Bulfinch’s harbor to Hvod’s | dispute, in a word, is too old, too obstinate, too equal 
canal; but adhered to her claim to the northern bank of|to Jeave any hope that either of two such nations 
the Columbia, coe Piel cocqual right - free naviga- | (sure from temper to grow more dogged the longer 
tion of that river. Lam uninformed of the existing state they debate) will resign its claims; and, since both 


of the negotiations between the two governments; but th a SAP ‘ 
by no published document of which I have knowledge have repeatedly heretofore offered to compromise, 
what remains, in a controversy so little worth a figh, 


has the British government yet departed in any greuier 

degree from the ground laid duwn in the twentieth and} but to go on with amicable and reasonable though 
twenty-third protocols of the above negotiation which [| Vigorous negotiation, unti! the matter shall be settled 
by the best compromise that can be agreed upon?” 


formed by her subjects within the limits that would 








conducted ia 13.4.” 
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CHRONICLE. 


AUSTIN ANNEXATION. It is stated that the T'exas con- 
vention, now in session, will have a project before them 
of erecting two states instead of one, the Brazos to be 
the dividing line, which would entitle them to have four 
members in tue United States senate. 


BustyEss REVIEW. The fiscal year of the U. States 
treasury department ends annually on the 30th of June. 
The receipts for the past year fur customs, fa!) short of 

_the estimates presented in the treasurer’s report to con- 
gress, about five millions of dollars, The tariff turns oat 
to be much nearer toa “revenue standard,” than its 
opponents have given it credit for. By the time accounts 
are made up and expenses of the government fairly paid, 
the surplus will be fuund hardly worth employing a ses- 
sion of congress in quarrelling over, or contiiving a ta- 
riff that will come nearer the mark. 

Business in New York is said to be assuming censi- 
derable activity. Distant m-rchants are reaching there. 
Packages containing goods are piled up, incommoding 
the streets, and al/ hands are employed getting ready for 
customers. 

No former year has equalled the present, in the num- 
ber and value of buildings and improvements erected in 
all our principal cities. Workmen and materials have 
been in great request. 


Excuances, both foreign and domestic, never have 
been for a longer period, quiet and steady. No changes 
to notice. This is one of the most unerring indications 
of a healthy condition of trade. Let well enough alone. 





American HEMP. The American barque Weskeag, 
which arrived at Dundee in the early part of this month, 
brought a quantity of hemp, intended to be used for pur- 
poses to which only flix hai hitherto been applied. It 
is said to make very excellent yarn, of small sizes; but it 
is feared that it will not bleach so well as flax. The 

rice is 80 low that it stands the spinners considerably 
ess than flax, even after the expense of softening (£3 to 
£4 per ton) has been added. [English paper. 


“‘AMERICAN STOCKS are once more looking up,” say 
the London papers. 

Now we earnestly beg of the Barons not to beina 
hurry. Just keep up your scruples a little longer,—do. 
We are exceedingly anxious to have a few millions more 
of our “worthless” stocks sent home, before you get on 
your spectacles. We had rather pay the principal and 
get rid of the debt, than to have the interest saddled on 
us for years and years. 


Boston commerce. During the month of July there 
arrived in the port, 34 ships, 45 barques, 187 brigs, 640 
schooners, 12 sloops—total, 918 vessels,—268 of which 
were from abroad, and 650 coastwise. Of the foreign 
arrivals 1 barque, 12 brigs, and 160 schooners, were Bri- 
tish,—2 Sicilian brigs, 1 Prussian brig. 

Tse Banxs oF New York, exhibit, on the Ist inst. 
about $800,000 more specie in vault,than on the Ist, 
of May. Circulation about what itwasin May. De- 
posits four and a half millions, say one-fifth less then 
then,—showing that capital is more employed. 


Cotton. New Orleans cotton statement. 
cotton on September Ist, 5544, bales, 
Received from 1st Sept. to Ist Oct. 

“ Ist Oct. to Ist Nov 

Ist Nov. to Ist Dec. 

- Ist Dec. to Ist Jan. 

- ‘st Jan. to Ist Feb. 

¥ Ist Feb. to lst March, 
1-t March to Ist April, 
Ist Aprii to lst May, 
Ist May to Ist June, 
Ist June to Ist July, 
Ist to 25th July, 
25th July 


Stock of 
12,931 
42,862 
86,556 

116,968 
137 827 
122,839 
145,582 
125,036 
106,551 
66,588 
12,433 
5,271 
141—5,412 
781,588 
968,814 


6,000 
1,300 


Exported 25th July, 

Add amount shipped to western States 
since Ist September, 

Amount shipped coastwise, not cleared, 
estimated, 

Loss in repacking damaged cotton, es- 
timated, 501) —976,644 


Stock on hand not cleared, 4,944 


Another statement says, the stock at New Orleans on 
the 26th ult. exclusive of what was then shipped, not 
cleared, was only 4,126 bales. At Columbia, S. Carolina, 
3,774 bales. At Charleston, 16,072 bales, on the 2nd 
instant, where a wantouf vessels for the northern ports 
is assigned as a reason for the light transactions of the 
week, 467 bales only; 200 bales of which an entire lot of 
fully fair quality sold at 8$ cents; 28, 8; 10, 73, 27, 73; 
7, 743 42, 7; 4°62; and 49 bales of very inferior quality 
at 5% cents. Two hales of the new crop have been re- 
ceived by railroad—one of which sold at 10 cents per |b.; 
the other remains unsold. 

New Crop. A bale of new cotton reached Savan- 
nah on the 28th of July, from the plantation of Isaac 
West, of Houston county, and sold for the New York 
market at 10 1-10 cents, ‘I'he first bale of new cotton 
reached this market last year on the 3lst of July; in 
1843, on the 2lst of August; in 1842, 0n the 10th Au- 
gust; and in 1841 on the 27th of the same month. 

A bale of new cotton reached Charleston, S. C., on 
the 3ist; and sold immediately to R. & J. Caldwell, by 
V. Lysles, of Charleston, at 10 cents. Four bales of new 
reached Mobile on the 30th. 





Eee Trape. It is stated that 11,566,000 eggs export- 
ed from Cincinnati during the last year valued at $90,- 
361 59. Adding what was used for home consumption, 
rs asgregate is set down at 26,115,096 eggs—-vale $237,- 
422 14. 


Butter. One house in Cincinnati shipped during the 
last year 203,000. 


Tosacco—-Shipped to Russia The ship Henry Shel- 
ton, sailed a few days since from Baltimore, with a cargo 
of 700 hhds. tobacco, worth $100,000 for St. Petersburg, 
shipped by Messrs, Shaer & Kuster. 

Missouri premiums. Samuel Jeffries, of Franklin 
county, at the state warehouse, St. Louis, received the 
first premium for the best hogshead of manufacturing 
tobacco. This hogshead was afterwards bought by 
T.Camphell. tobacconist, at $22 25 per 100 pounds, 
Wm. E. Wells, of Pike Co., received the second pre- 
mium for manufacturing tobacco, which was afterwards 
bought by Price & Peiry, at the enormous price of $26 
25 per 100 Ibs., to be manufactured fur the use of St. 
Louis customers. 

Fioripa Topacco. The Jacksonville Statesman says: 
“We have a specimen of tobacco in our office raised at 
Fleming’s Island, which we think will rival in excellence 
with the finest Guba leaf. If our planters can succed 
in producing such an article as the quality befure us, 
we would be willing to see the cotton plant banished 
trom the state.” 


THE TOBACCO crop, it is too early to pronounce an 
opinion ou—tfor this season. 


THE RICE CROP, is represented tu promise about an av- 
erage. 


Tea. A scientific traveller maintains that the island 
of Bourbon can supply al! the tea France would con- 
sume: the culture of the plant is prosperous in the Maur- 
tius. 


Wheat. Frederick county, Maryland, challenges 
the world to produce wheat superior to that of a load 
delivered to Thomas Myers, of Monocacy mills, a few 
days ago, by Mr. Dalushmutt, of Buckeystown, in said 
county which weighed 69 Ibs. to the bushel. ‘The Fred- 
erick Examiner mentions another entire crop produced 
in the same valley, which averaged 67 |bs. to the bushel, 
and made but one half bushel of screenings in cleaning! 
Such wheat should not have been sent to mill, it should 
have been broad cast amongst agricultulists fur seed.— 
Is it the Zimmerman wheat? 


Deatas, during the last weck, at New York, 226, of 
whom 127 were under two years of age, 42 died of cho- 
lera infantum, 32 of consumption, 2 of small pox. 


At Philadelphia, 153, of which 58 were under one 
year, 14 were persons of color, § died of consumption, 
30 of cholera infantum. 


At Baltimore, 71, of which 23 were under one year, 
10 were free colored, 3 slaves; 12 died of consumption, 

At New Orleans, the week ending the 26th ult., 124, 
being less than one to one thousand of population, and 
of which number 26 were by stroke of the sun, 10 con- 
gestion of the brain, and 5 by drowning. 


At St. Louis, the same week, 51, uf which 15 were 
under one year. 

The hon. Samuel G. Wright, member of congress 
from the third district of New Jersey, died at his resi- 
—— in Burlington county, on Wednesday night, 30:h 
ult. 


EMicRaTIon TO THE West. The emigration to Wis- 
consin at this tine 1s said to be rapid beyond all prece- 
dent. There are whole sections of country which are 
now thickly settled, that a few months ago were entirely 
uninhabited. This applies tothe Northern as well as 
the Southern counties. The emigration comes princi- 
pally by way of the Lakes, from the northern and eastern 
States. 


Fire statistics. At St. Johns, N. B., on the 29th Ju- 
ly, about 40 buildings, and property valued at £60,000, 
was destroyed. 

At New Port; R. 1., on the 34 inst., the Ocean House 
Hotel, built last winter by the Ocean House Company, 
at a cost of $36,000, took fire accidentally, and was burnt 
to the ground. There were not less than 350 visiters in 
the house at the time. About two-thirds of the furni- 
ture, valued at $26,000, was saved, but Samuel Fowler 
Gardner, Esq., one of the oldest, wealthiest, and most 
respected inhabitants of the place, lost his life in attempt- 
ing to save the house. Others were severely injured. 

rhe editor of the Pittsburg Age, lighted a cigar last 
week at the ruins of the Monongahela House, destroyed 
by the great conflagration in that city nearly four months 
ago. 

The Liverpool subscriptions, for the thousands render- 
ed houseless by the late fire at Quebec, amounted on the 
12th, to £966. The largest donation during the past 
week was given by the British and North American 
Mail Steam Packet Company, who contributed £100. 

The number of fires in London during the last half- 
year, is upwards of 400, as compared with former years, 
their magnitude has increased. 


Mr. Hacxert, our Comedian, while playing at the 
Haymarket, in London, accidentally dropped the Legion 
of Honour from his breast, when Prince Albert, who was 
in the house at the time, accompanying the Queen, sent 
his private secretary, Mr. Anson, with an elegant breast- 
pin, Which he had been wearing at the time, as a pres- 
entto the actor. 











Nominations. The native Americans of M < 
setts have nominated Henry Shaw as their acl 
for governor, and Charles W. Moore for lieut ey 

The whigs of Florida have nominated Edward cm 
bell, esq., as their candidate for congress. raG.¢ 


_Ratway projects. The proposed Cap ital for 1), 
rious railway and other projects now before par! ie 
is £32,168,782 more. For railroads alone the ‘amen 
£94,812,313, or about one ninth part of th 7 


Suow FoLKs. What shall we du? Oh mis 
“i . . ° : ° iS rab ' 
Tagliont declines coming to this country, becanse 1; 
Simpson would not secure to her one hundred and; Me 
y pounds (3540) per night, previous to her leaving [i 
on. aim 
_Do,? thy to make the most of our deplorable 
dicament, and console ourselves with such erumb 
comfort as are yet promised. For instance, the }.,,,,. 
an ‘Times says—‘* We understand that Mr. Horncass 
the first tencr vocalist of London, and gentlemay ath 
majesty’s chapel royal, intends paying a visit t, ‘a 
ca, with his entertainment of English and Irish hr 
Then there is Templeman, the Tribune tells «4. F 
giving a series of farewell concerts in Great Britain r 
will sail for New York on the 19th August. We tna 
therefore look for him early in September. He has d 
clined all theatrical offers, and his magnificent perfyym 
ances will only be heard in concerts. He wil] create 
greater sensation here than any male singer wh) h 
ever visited us.” Besides Mr. and Mrs. Kean propos 
to visit the United States, and to leave England fy: 4 
purpose in the packet of August 4. With these g 
sundry others whose names have not yet been yf 
ciently impressed on our treacherous memory—ou 
must endeavor to make out for the season. Conside 
ing the severe drought that has been experienced at t} 
south, and the apprehensions there dre at the north of 
repeal of the tariff, we ought not to repine too keenly 
this deprivation. Gaillardet complains bitterly that 
had to pay two guineas the other night to get into ; 
London opera house, to see Taglioni, and N. P. Wij 
writes that he scratched his curls at a like requisition y 
on his purse. He was compensated, however, by 
chance to find out by a full gaze that queen Victoria w: 
much handsomer than any of the pictures represent hg 
to be. We should say the tickets were cheap enough 
considering the manager has just purchased that theaty 
at £3,500 ,000, (Say fifteen millions of dollars.) His p 
ceipts since the season commenced have no nig! fal 
below 1909 guineas ($8,900). Who has a right to cor 
plain of want in a couniry that affords this? Why shou 
our free laborers on this side of the Atlantic, objects 
the “free trade” that it must require, in order to susta 
such extravagance? Why shall all this be taxed upo 
the starving British operatives whilst the American of 
eratives slueld themselves from their quota, by a proted 
tive tariff ? 


© National de 


SreaMers. All eyes have been on the look out fort 
mammoth steamer Great Britain, which was to havele 
Liverpool fur New York on the 26th ult. Alas! she w 
not ready to start, and need not be expected till the | 
September. Invidious writers express strong doubt 
whether she will ever be trusted so far from home. A 
idea of her dimensions may be found from the fact, t 
whilst the Great Western and the Cunard sieame 
have engines of only 450 or 420 horse power, tiers 
1,000 horse power. The Cunard steamer are 1,200 tor 
burthen—the Great Western 1,700—the Great Britall 
3,500 tons. 

The Cambria. In our last we stated that this steame 
made her passage from Liverpool to Boston in II ¢a 
9 hours. ‘I'he Boston papers say, eleven days four hou 
and thirty five minutes, including _a detention of i 
hours at Halifax. She sailed from Liverpool, July): 
11 o’clock 45 minutes A. M., reached Halifax one 
29:h at 4 o'clock and 20 minutes P. M., sailed at s 
same day, was telegraphed at the lower station te + 
at 3 P. M. in very thick weather, and arrived an pre 
utes past 4. This is the shortest passage from ble 
to America on record. 4 com 

The Big Hatchee, a Pittsburg boat, owned a0 Ae 
manded by Captain Rosal Frisbee, burst her = > 
leaving Herman, about 100 miles above 5. ag 
the Missouri river on the 22d. The boiler age 
aft, through the cabin floor, and up through ght 
cane deck, overboard, and into the river by * ve Ul 
house—making a perfect wreck of the boat ” - 
lower deck as far back as the ladies’ cabin anc §P T 
ing death and desolation amongst the pose 
number of killed and scalded is about twenty. tite by th 

The Bangor, a new propelling steamer a4 al 
Messrs. Thatchers, of Wilmington, Delaware i ary 
by Messrs. Betts, Harlan, and Hollingwort, elicit 
tended to run between Bangor and ng & afiful boat 
praise on all hands, as one of the most bea 
afluat. | 


iddle o! 
The excessive heat of the middle? | 
ed by the fost dal 


WEATHER. 
was suddenly and severely reduc 
der storm of the morning of the 
light but frequent rains relieved the 
middle and northern states, but the d 
ern states continued until the close 0 ney b 
they, too, were relieved by copious ow seasonal 
suffered severely indeed. We have ove by turn 
weather for the past week—rain and suis of the Uni? 

THE CORN crRoP, in the southern section iddle giates 
will be short, owing to draught. In the iydging { 
wili be somewhat snort of an average rent > he 8 
all the publications which we have met 
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